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.INTRODUCTION I STUDENT VIEWPOINT* 



St^mitted by 
Rosa Brodie 



NOi I'm not very good in school* This is my second year of 
trying to finish the "bone-haad' (non-credit) courses* Some of my 
pther .instructors like me all right though^ even if I don-t say 
nuch in class t I don't know why soma of the teachers don't like me. 
I don't seem to get along with the Instructors who teach 'bona-head' 
English and Math, Seems like they don't think I know anything un- 
less I can nmam the book it comes out of. I've got a lot of books 
at home — books like Popular Science ^ Mechanical Eneyolopedia/ and 
the Sear's and Ward's catalogues, but I don't very often sit down 
and read them through like they want me to in English class. I use 

books when I want to find out something like, wheaever Mom buys 
anything second hand I look it up in Sear's or Ward's first and tell 
:ier if she's getting stung or not, I can use the index in a hurry 
bo find the things . 

In school/ though f we've got to learn whatever is in the book 
and I just can't memoriie the stuff. Last year I studied nights 
after work, every night for two weeks trying to learn the names of 
the presidents in History class. Of course, I knew sOTie of them 
like Washington and Jefferson and Lincoln, but there must have been 
thirty altogether and 1 never did get them straight, 

I'm not sorry though, because people who learned the presidents 
lad to turn rightj around and learn the vice presidents, I am trying 
iistory again but! our teacher this year isn't so interested in the 
tames of the presidents. She has us trying to learn the names of all 
the Great American Inventors, 

I guess I am good in Auto Mechanics* My Instructor says I'll 
m a great mechanic if I can just learn to read. Anyway^ this year 
C^ve been trying to learn about trucks, I've got good reason, too. 
dy uncle owns three and he says I can drive one when I get out of 
-he Auto Mechanics course, I already know the horsepower and nuntoer 
3f forward and backward speads of twenty^siK Mierican trucks, some 
5f them Diesels, and I can spot each make a long way off. It's 
funny how the Diesel engine works, I started to tell my teacher about 
Lt last Wednesday when the pump we were using to m^e a vacuum in a 
jell jar got hot. She couldn't see what a Diesel engine had to do 
rith our experiment on air pressure, and she said sol I 



* Adapted from Corey, Stephen M,, "The Poor Scholar's Soliloquy," 
Childhood Education, January, 1944, 
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just kept still after that. But Diesels are intaraiting. I talked 
to Bill, the Diesel maahaniCr at my unele'i garage and he showed 
me how a diesel engine works^-'he had one torn dawn# Boy does he 
knew his stuff* I helped him all day—it was a great change from 
tiiat English book! 

I sure wish there was some way for me to do some of my work 
.at homes If some of my instruotors taped their leotures, at least 
: I oould catoh up when 1 have to miss slass. For instanae-'-last 
; week my unole took me and his big trailer down state about two 
hundred mi las and we brought almost ten tons of s took to the Chiaago 
market. It turned out^ I was a big help to him^ so 1 didn't mind 
missing olasses« 

He had told me where we were going and I got to figure out the 
highways we aould take and also the mileage* He didn't do a thing 
but drive* We made seven stops and drove over five hundred miles 
round trip* l*m figuring now his oil eost and what the wear and 
tear on the truck was / he calls it depreciation, so we'll know how 
much we made, I need to be learning things like depreciation in my 
classes * It's embarrassing for uncle to have to teach me* 

I even wrote out all the bills and sent letters to the fawners 
; about their pigs and beef cattle brought to the stockyards* I only 
made three mistakes in seventeen letters last time^ my aunt said--* 
all aoiroas* 1 wish I could write sahool tiiemes that way* The last 
one 1 had to write was on "What a Daffodil Thinks of Spring^" and I 
just couldn't get going. 

1 don't do very well in 'bone-head' Math either. Seems I just 
can *t keep my mind on the problems. We had one the other day like 
.tills: If a 57 foot telephone pole falls across a cement highway so 
that 17 3/6 feet extend from one side and 14 9/7 feet from the other, 
how wide is the highway? 

That seemed to me like an awfully silly way to get the width 
of the highway* I dichi't even t^ to answer it because it didn't 
say whether the pole had fallen straight across or not. 

: Ideoided to quit my program at the Community College* I'm 
paying good money and leawiing things Uiat my instructors think are 
important* I'm sure they are right but I think they ought to ask me 
what I want and need to learn* I'm going to be happier, I think* 
h degree from the Community College would have been nice but I'm 
wanning out of time. 



[nils article points out, from the student's viewpoint, the 
need for a carefully planned, practical curriaul\Bn* Every moment 
of ;^every lesson can and should be efficiently directed at needful 
Instruction. How that is to be accompliehed in the most complex 
of Gurricular areas, reading instruction, is the topic of the re* 
itiainder of this book. -Eds.] 
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^CRUITMINT INF0RB4ATI0N AND TECHNIQUIS 



The moat aucaaagful recruitment method in reaahing the Level 
I aduJ^t is the door-to^door methods This is probyaly the moat 
difficult ma thod and takes the most time. Untrained pereonnel 
should not be sent to recruit for Adult Basic Eduaation programs* 
^ The bast days for training volunteeri to recruit are Tuesday and 
Wednesday mornings • 

Paraprofesslonals and volunteers living in a aonumunity where 
adults need Adult Basic Education make good recruiters^ The people 
in the community know the recruiters, and tiie recruiters know many 
of the needs of the people « One paraprofessional racrulted a young 
man whan he came to her house to ask har to inta^^ret his cheak stub. 



Recruiters Must Be Committed 



The essential factor is the people i their problems, attitudes , 
and dasiras* Many are shy, retiring, nonoommmiicativfi some are 

'worried, frustrated, and work long hours at menial tasks. Thair 
lives have been filled with one disappointment after another. There 
are those who feel it isn-t worthwhilan Soma left school at an 

^aarly aga, vowing never to return* Others are hungry, ill-clothed, 

:uid^ould not dare antar a public building* ____ 

% Aa racruitars for Adult Basic Education programs, these questions 
imust be considered I How do you secure anrollees? How do you 
:ipersuade men and woman who have little or no formal education to 
.return to school? How do you aonvince -Uiem that they should leave 
rthair home, their families, their friends, thair favorite television 
^programs , and a hundred other things just to learn to read and write 
or to improve thair educational level? 

7 This can be acGowplished only by being totally cortinitted to 
ixearuiting the unaducatad and undereducated adult. In order for 
^isiaKimisn success to be obtained, racruitmant must be a total coimnunity 
!ef fort, 

Desir^le Characteristics for Recruiters 

* Be committed. 

* Have conceirn for people. 

* Be dependable* 
- * Have patience. 

* Have the ability to accept people as they are. 
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* Have time to rearuit* 

* Be interested in people.,..,,,,,^ 
I;.. * Be reaeptive to training. ^ 

S;\ . * Have the ability to withstand rebuff. 

■^^^ * Have appropriate personal appaaranca. 

* Know the aommunity* 

r * Know and underetand the Mult Basic Education program. 

He who Are Successful Recruiters? 

* Adult Basic Iduoation learners and former Adult Basic 
Educatioft learners who are from the same target population* 

f * Indigenous paraprofassionals who undarstand the Adult Basic 

rJSdUGation learner. 

:! * Ministers # ministers' wives, Adult Basic Education teachers 
5v©l\mteers^ social workers, and other people who believe in Adult 
f Basic Education and want to help the Adult Basic Education learners 

:■ * People who are excellent salesman and who are not willing 

to take NO for an answer. 

HOW TO BE A SUCClSSrUL MCRUIirER 



Before You Go 



i. Be yourself! Be honest and sincara* Know your objactive. 

: 2, Understand the Adult Basic Education program. Know what is 
being offered. 

is. Don't be rushed! Spend as much time as it takaa to adequately 
explain the program* This usually takes between tan and 
fifteen minutes per family. 

; 4, Dress appropriately* Be naat and clean but not overdressed. 
Wear comfortable shoes. Carry something to knock with (small 
piece of wood that will not scar door) * 

:;;5. Know exactly what area you are to cover* This will prevent 
li di^licatlon* 

j:fi. Know where the nearest Adult Basic Eduoation class^ or centar is 
located. 

'7. visit at least one Adult Basic Education class prior to doing 
any recruiting * 





,^r..y... try to teoruit everybody in one dcyl it is better to 

ilfePfoperly recruit a few than to inadequately recruit an entire 
'^''^g; neighborhood. 

Be ware 1 1 

go vinside the house if Uie person appears to be high on 
' Syit^toniai Hands shaking, eyes dull and drowsy, speech 
|i3jll>Bi-wr-rea^ ...... - r 

lUlP^ "ot go inside the house if it is full of men and no women 
^;a(espeeially for female recruiters). 

'*;>Do not go inside ttie house if the parson Is drinking. 

While You Are O^hare 

1. Greet the potential adult learner warmly and identify youreelf. 
k: ^^^^ the person why you are there. Be sure to look at the 
' person. Catch the potential adult learner's eye with a smile. 



2. Address the individual by name if possible. It is halpful to 

know the person's name before the visit. In the housing projects, 
the names may be obtained from the project office. This often 
4£;-'-helps to get you invited inside. 



IJ^.; Be enpathic. Try to identify with the person's feelings and 



\ thoughts. 



^•,H Give the adult one of the information fliers and explain it. 
I^.L Strega the following i 



Adult Basia Eduoation program keep* all reaords aonfidential. 



|, * Adult Basic Eduoation program is WBEEl . 

te^Vr Adult Basic Eduoation learner will not lose other benefits 
'^$^\}{: guch as welfare or social security. 



*- Adult Basic Education can give some of the basic skills 
>^''' needed to find a job or get a better job. 



Adult Basic Education can be the beginning of job-straining 
programs * 

Adult Basic Eduoation classes are good places to make new 
friends . 

Adult Basic Education cares about the adult learner* 
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gS?/;.^ Adult Basic Eduaation can show adults how to suaceed in 

^gf :* Adult Baaia Iduc is not the answar to all problams, but 

lllf J- i dan ba the beginning of a more ^awarding life, 

^g^:,r;i:sL^: about things that are meaningful to the potantial learner: 
gp£i:ehildreh, home^ picturas^ pets* 

; E fully how Adult Basic Education can be beneficial to the 

learner immediately as well as in the fut\ire 

Es^ialn the structure of the Adult Basic Iducation classes. Be 
V'' sure that it is understood that attendance is not required for 
t eve^ class* 

|8i Listen carefully 1 able to identify needs ^ ambitions ^ main 

|;l interest, nurttoer in family, and problems. 

jSf^. Ascertain the educational ieval of the adult, 

^:10# Give examples of other adults in similar circmistances who have 
X - benefited from the Adult Basic Education program* 

^llv If the learner is interested, tell the adult that he or she will 
be called or otherwise notified the day before the class, 

jl.2« Be sure the adult understands when the classes are held* 

^13^ Leave a card with the adult that will introduce him or her to 
the Adult Basic Education teacher* 

14^ Tell the adult what to expect at the class. Inform the adult 

will be glad to go with him or her to the first class t 
if this is possible. 

IS, Listen for names of other prospective Adult Basic Education 

: learners. They may be family members, friends, or neighbors who 

should be enrolled. Make a note of this on the recruiter's 
; ; survey card. 



After You Leave 

1. Record all pertinent infortnation on the Recruiter's Survey Card. 
In most cases it is advisable to complete lAis form after you 
have left ttie house, 

2, Follow up] If the potential learner was interested but did not 
show up for registration, call or go by for a second visit. Take 
the survey card with you, 

" " 14 
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[3^i\>]DQn*t forgst the potantval laarnar! Cheok periodiaally to see 
adult leaxner Is progressing In the clais. Listen to 
prbblems and share these with the Adult Basio Iduoatlon teaohar* 



What Should Be Pone Before You Begin? 



One^person should be in eharge of the raoruitananti. This person 
should visit the area beforahand and map it out« Hwkm maps of 
^$f'^^^€tim area for.the raoruitars* Assign TWO recruiters to a speaific 



area. 



Note: To recruit yoimg adult males, get one or two yoimg adult 
males attending tha Adult Basic Education program to racrult 
toem. Thay can relate to tois target group. tWiita or black 
middle-age women cannot successfully recruit young men « In 
black nei^bo^oods, blacks can recruit better and in ^ite 
neighborhoods whites gat bettar results • A black and white t©^ 



gather recruit well. 



2* A flier should be dasignad to meat the naeds of the Adult Basic 
Education progrui« Include the time, place, date, and telaphona 
n\amber, Recruiters should print Uieir names and telephone 
nw^ers of the flier. This gives an added personal touch p 

Before recruiting, contact the local school principals in the 
'fy recruitment area and have students carfi^ home program fliers 
[>.r advertising Uie Adult Basic Education program. This will help 
?ij to identify the recruiters. 

IJ/ When recruiting in a housing project, notify the person in charge. 
' Request that a recruitonent flier be placed on the bulletin board 



^^fv in tiie project office. 



ivA If possible, get names of potential laarnars from people in the 
|j/y^^ neighborhood. 

i'v'-' I£ potential learners are not at home, leave a flier in tha door, 
fy^/ What Should Be Done After Recruiting 

.^41 \ . - - - - - ^ 



After recruiting, the person in charge should make a list of 
tha names, addresses, and telephone nwAers of the Interested 
^persons, ^is list should be taken to the Adult Basic Education 
teacher. The teacher should call the interested persons and 
personally Invite them to Uie Adult Basic Education class. 
This means that the potential adult learners will have received 
a second contact . 

After recruiting, the person in charge of the recruitment should 

15 
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iS^W^ibiiig ih© reerul tegathar to talk about thair experiencaa, 



^^JvjTne^^ learn fr^ eaoh other and be ©naouraged and motivatad 

g^g||^^h-..9jthar, - ■ 

feipi^^^^ do door-to-door racruitment onoe a year. Onca the 

^Jl^recruiters are trainad, do door-to-door reoruitment in a differant 
^M^Apcation evary aight waaks, ThiB will halp build conttnunity 
Pi^pS^^P^^*^ raeruittaent endeavor. 



OTHER MiCRy.TTOlENT TECHNIQUES 



- - • • ^e New spaper 

publiaity can, be obtained for the Mult Basic Education 
f^lit^^ through -Uie local ftawspapar. Many, Adult Basic Iducation 
|J?1?#?B^^^*^" '"■e the newspaper to promote iAeir programs. In many 
P^^P^P^^^r articles are often hard to locate. Much can be done to 
tm^tove newspaper coverage. Thm Adult Basic Educati on supervisor 
iM?^'*^*"^^ *he newspaper's city editor well and submit to him an 
i6i**?le^e9ularly. This will keep the news readers continually in- 
fi^f^ ah^ut Uie value of the Adult Basic Education program. [An 
W§B^^^ enployer is a voluntas recruiter. -Eds.] 



Halpful Hints for Newspaper Publioity 
tfiijv Write in newspaper stylo. 

1. ^^vrnxy story should inoluda the following i 



a, lead—answers who^ what^ when^ where, why, how 

b, body — esqpands the lead 



2, Aeeuracy is essential* 



;3* Use eommon and familiar words (twenty words or less in a 
? sentence) * 



IliM^ story should be short enough to attract attention and 

- - long enough to cover the siAject. 



iM.-,..';.- , 



Namea and pictures of local people have special appeal, 
ii Remaittoar to 

!• Ask reporters to do a feature story* These stories get 
better coverage. 



2. Take the article to the newspaper typed in newspaper style. 
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3. Inalucas pictures when possible. 
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ik;: 4. Have prominent local people (mayor) endorse Adult Basic 
ft-' - - Education in the news . 



5. Keep Adult Basia Eduaation in the news all year long. 

6. Write sucoess stories on Adult Basic Iducation learners. 

7. Get a looal business to sponsor a newspaper advartisament 
for the Adult Basic Education program/ 

8. ' Gat full newspapar coverage during Adult Education Weak. 

9. Write letters of appreciation to the editor and others* 

k^/^ Radio and Television 

Both radio and talevision stations must do public service 
|wannouncemants* Through , these media much F^E publicity can be 
Jl^'Dbtained. Radio and talevision stations are eager to promote worth-^ 
l^swhile programs as a public service* [Radio and television reach 
*the non-reading adult, which is impossible for newspapers, billboards 
fe^and other printad mrfdia, -Eds.] 

h 

Basic Ideas to Consider 



1^1. Keep the radio spots short but attention getting (30-- to 60- 
sacond spot announGaments) . Catchy phrases help attract 
attention* Have these taped so thay can ba used again* 



* Three weeks before classes begin, have the station play the 
fi;;' - - spot onca ave^ four hours. 



i? 



,.2. Request the radio station to run a specific number of plays of 
;i: , your announcement* For eKamplai 



Two weeks prior to classes, intensify to once every two 
hours. 

During the week of class registration, play onca an hour* 

If this frequency is not possible, remember that the mora air 
play the annoimcement gets, the better the chances of reach- 
ing your target population. 

Raaearch has shown that the Adult Basic Education target 
population are prima television viewers. Use the talevision 
public service announoament programs to sell tha Adult Basic 
Education program. 
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*■ Appear on talk shows . 



gf¥^^>: * Have a slide made advertising Adult Basic Education vrith 



the eall letters of the telBvision stationt 



g^- ; * Have local television news cover important events of the 
g;;, programr such as Awards Nighty Open House. 

Posters y Fliers y Billboards / and Marquees 

' • - - - - _. _ _ . .. 

jt; These four promotional devices can be used to attract Adult 
^|iasic Education learners* They should be colorful enough to catch 
Igthe eye and forceful enough to help recruit potential learners* 

fe gQstars and Fliers 

i* Posters and fliers should be colorful and Imaginative* 

^2, These should provide the necessary information to tell when, 
Sv:} where, and why of the Adult Basic Education program, 

|3^J Posters may be displayed at shopping centers, banks, post 

S; offices, schools / employment offices^ welfare offices, factories, 

grocery stores, community action facilities, housing projects, 
V; laundromats , churches, and any other appropriate places. 

::4. Fliers may be distributed in the following waysi 

I — Have them put in grocery bags at the supennarket. 

— ^Have them sent home by school children. 

— Have them put in pay envelopes of factory employees. 

— Have them distributed at PTA meetings* 
jr *^Have them put inside church bulletins, 
r: : — Have newsboys fold in with newspaper. 
Sv — Have them placed in office at housing projects. 

— Have them placed in doctor's offices. 

NOTE I The area vocational technical school's printing shop will 
print these for a miniinal fee to cover materials. / 

Billboards 

1* These should be attractive, informative and attention getting. 

2* Outdoor advertising companies will display public service 

announcements. This is an eMsllent recruitanent tool to use 
during Adult Education Week. Be sure to contact the company 
several months in advance, 
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g Marqueeg 

: Take marguea announGements 
Ssuch as banks, motels r shopping 
fekn exaellent racruitment deviGa 



to all businesses that have marquees, 
canters, and restaurants. This is 
to be used during Adult Eduaation 



\; OTHER RECRUITMENT IDEAS 

Have the mayor deolara Adult Eduqation Weak arad sign a pro- 
clamation* Obtain newspaper, radio, poster, billboard, and 
marquee publicity* 

2* Have visitation night where each Adult Basic Eduaation learner 
may bring a guest. This person may be a potential Adult Basic 
Education laarner. This will acquaint th© visitors with a naw 
way of laarning and show them that learning can ba fun* 

3* Gat peCTnission from the local school board to check high school 
. dropout files for names and addresses of potential Adult Basic 
Eduaation laarners. 

Am Sand information to all industries throughput your area, en- 

plaining the Adult Basic Eduaation program and th© opportunities 
that are available. 

"5. Sand infarmatioh to appropriate clergyman * Have tham announce 
the information from the pulpit and post it on the church 
bulletin board. 

6- Have the Adult Basic Education learner fill out a name reference 
survey. The learner submits th© names of at least three per- 
sons who might be interested in Adult Baeic Eduaation. Get 
volunteer recruiter or Adult Basic Eduaation taacher to contact 
these paopla* 

?• Send letter of information about the Adult Basic Education pro-* 
gram to all loaal agencies, including the following: 

^ ^-^Stata Employment Service — '-Chmnber of Commerce 

. — ^Department of Welfare -^-^-Public Library 

— ^Social Security Administration County Extension Service 

Vocational Rehabilitation -----^County Health Dapartment 

— ^Mental Health Center Ministerial Association 

- — ^Community Action Committee 

— Vatarans Administration 
Family Court 

- — Area Vooational Centers ^ « 



fevlnvite eaeK of the agenoias to visit the program. Give them in- 
:i:;;r;forinatioh concarning curriculiun, adult education program 
i^SP^*^^-°®°P*^y' regiatration procedures and invite them to 
- v-yiait some of the Adult Baale Education olaaseB. To enhance the 
Adult Basic Education programv use, people from the above-named 
agencies as .rasouree apeakara. If poailble, involve the 
community agencies with the Adult Basic Education program. 

How Do You Involve Community Agencies? 



An Effective Way to Approach 
an Organization to Gain Support 

Determine the alma and goals of the organization and sea how 
they are related, to your program. 

* Make a list of ways the various organizations can help you 
and in turn the way you can help them. 

* Approach the proper person of an organization with your need 
for help. 

* Present your program and ahow how it relates to the organ- 
ization'a goala and how you can work together to achieve 
these goals. 

* Be sensitive to the feelings of the people with whom you are 
working. ^ 

* Be patient but peraiatent. 

Make a packet conaisting of Adult Basic Bdacation brochure, 
schedule of elasaea, and registration fonn. Provide a packet 
for each welfare caseworker along with a letter inviting the 
potential learner to visit the program. 

Write a letter to every PTA, offering your staff members and 
you as a free speaker. 

Make elides with aynchronized casaette tapes to show and tell 
about the Adult Basic Education program. This may be used in 
speaking engagements, and in-service training, as well as 
recruitonent programs. 

Have an Awards Night, Present certificates to adult learners 
for their achieyement and participation in the Adult Basic 
Education program. Invite learners' families, friends, local 
government officials, school board officials, and community 
leaders. Have newspapers and photographers cover ths e*/ent. 
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address system on a car or truck, go into the 
i#->fP%™re Basic Bdueation claBBea are held and broadcaat 

ia a good attantion getter for the 
^^^?Sl5;;?asic Education program, obtain a permit from city 
fe®993?«nnient before using a ■eund ear 

|i|||^j?the local fair, have a booth advertising the Adult Basic 
program. This is excellent FREE publicity. 

ilfei^^W^eight weeks have systematic recruitment, using those 
^|Kinethods that bring you the beat reaults, 

il5|}-? IMPORTANT: 



mi- ^ 



EACH, TIME THAT YOU GET PRlE PUBLICITY, SUCH AS MEWSPAPER, 
TELEVISION, RADIO, BILLBOARD, MARQUEES, BE SURE TO WRITE A 
LETTER OP APPRECIATION TO THE KEY PERSON FOR THE PUBLICITY. 



RETENTION 



i Both recruitment and retention are dependent on the quality of 
the Adult Basic Education progrmt. It is easy to sail a good 
jrogram. 

l-V -A dedicated and trained teacher is the key to a successful 
program, nationally, one-third of the Adult Basic Education learners 
i?°P of Adult Basic Bdusation progran before completion and 
"® vaj^ irregular in attendance. 

^J? ';The National Advisory Council on Adult Education states that a 
!Mo^ problem of the Adult Basic Education program is the shortage 
personnel to teach undereduoated adults. 

1^^^ effort must be made by the teacher to determine w 

JR^«dult has chosen to return to schools then a curriculian must be 
^l^loped to meet the adult's felt needs. 

^MM'f:'"'" 

WSP^ recent annual reports of withdrawals in Adult Basic Education 
H^??^ throughout the United States indicate that lack of intersst 
^E;"^?*^®®'^ in the known reasons for withdrawals from the Adult 
|if^,r?,°^sation program. The seriousness of the problem of retention 
f^^^'P^^ »ow important it is for instructors, recruiters, and super- 
in a team effort to get and hold the interest of those 

ho {enroll . 

r u since the Adult Basic Education teacher is the key to a succeaa- 

jl program. Adult Basic Education aupervisora should carefully 

ilect the Adult Basic Education teacher. [The person salectad should 
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^^ffeJ^S^^yen. every opportunity to develop sophistication and 
'l^fi^S';^®**^® clasaroom management skills prior to duty. The skills 
iUlti^'^^^^^^^^-^^slization, diagnosia of educational needs, differ- 
^ll?®i- J3etween adult education and child education. -Eds.l 



To Begin, Have a Suocessful Regiatratlon 
f,;;v;",r;.. (Some He Ipf ul Suggaa tions ) 

Sfe^Spvto class with an open mindi welcome the adults as equals, not 
pvff^sVinf eriors . 

pli??^;:-^^^® room hae bean cwnfortably arranged. 

ifilf^^vide an informal^^yegistration period. Talk with aach learnar 
parsdhaiay, Usa vsluntaara to help with regiatration. 



Provide name tags to help everyone gat aeguainted. 

^ .. . 

Rf. Include an infoKnal get-'acquainted period. Allow each learner 

fey to introduce himsalf to the class, 

r<r-"^ , , . . - -- ^ - ■ - - . 

r * ' 

6, Divide the class into small groups and have learners discuss 
activities they .would like to do as a group, 

7. End ragistration with refreshments. If the registration is 
enjoyable, the learners will want to corns back. 

Helpful Hints for 
The Adult Basig Education - 
Teacher Throughout tbe Year 

50 the following! 

* Treat learners as adults. Provide inumediate success. 

* Find out learners' educational goals. Then provide limned- 
iate and continuing success. 

* Help learners make a realistic plan for accomplishing their 
aducational goals, and provide immadiata successful educational 

r . experiences directed at those goals. 

* Let learners find success in every learning task. Give sincere 
praise, A word or two of praise, a pat on the back, or an 
appreciative smile can work wonders. 

* Deterinine the learners' educational handicaps — reading level, 
mathematical skill— infonnally and individually during the 
first few classes. 

22 
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Periodicially aheck the learners' progrags. Keep good records 
on work they have oompleted. laeh learner should have a 
personal folder showing the learner's educational goals, 
inventory results and accompliahmanta . 



feT- ^^'^^ the learning exparienoes meaningful to the learners' 
/ ; every day lives. Adults want to learn things that can help 
- ' them on the job, at home, , and in social situations. 



m 



Altarnate idie kinas of learning activities. Utilize lacturs, 
group discussion, role playing, individualized instruction, 
qusstion-^ahd-answsr sessions, and buzz groups. Some adults 
work batter alone; others axcel in group activity. Rameinber, 
variety is the spice of life! 

Provide materials for enjoyment such as magazines, films, 
records, and tapes. 



* Have a sense of hmnori Be a friend* Let the learners find" 
/r . you are good-^natured, cheerful, and capable of laughing with 

- them. 



Listen to their problems, aspirations, fears, likes, and 
dislikes. If they know you care about them and sincerely 
want to help, they will make every effort to come to class. 



* Have the learners share their experiences and knowledge with 
the class. 

* Be tolerant of the learners' beliefs, customs, and mannerismi 
Biyo. ; Many of these adults reject middle class values. Accept 
|?> ; V the learners for what they are. We are all different. This 
|i/ ; makes for a more interesting world. 

* Anticipate and plan ahead. Nothing is more boring than an 
iy^; ;unp teacher. A teacher must plan-evaluate-plan 

l^.' constantly in order to provide the most stimulating learning 

If ; , atmosphere possible. 

p .. * Plan for the learners' physical comfort: 

...Provide comfortable chairs and informal seating 

arrangements. 
...Keep the classroom at the proper temperature. 
...Keep the .classroom well lighted, 

...Have a refreshment center handy or let the leamers share 
the responsibility of bringing in snacks. 



in-;- 



rb retain the adult learner, it is important that the Adult Basic 
Education teacher NOT DO THE FOLLOWING s 

Don't treat the adults as children. 
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|p^^;pbn't expeot rapid learning. (Sometimes adults who have been 
Wt of school for many years take a little longer at learning 
^gtasksj - - 



S&^P?.^**: let the adult become frustrated^ for the adult learner 
^f^^ms^/im^mx come back. 

^^I'^Jion-t^L&LoQlB tiie adult* As a teacher you must work to help 
adult feel good as a parson. 



^ J^ponlt give the adult a test the first night. Wait until the 
adult has become self-*c©nf ident. 

^#-"-Dcn't conduct a highly structured class* Teachers of adults 
|l5?'rm\i^^ vary flexible. 

[|^;V,:^^Don' t make the adult feel he or she knows nothing* Use the 
l^f adult's eKperianeas* 

i. 

. Retention of Level I Adults 

Mr-'- ~ ■ "~ " ~ 

glji: .To retain the Level I adult learner^ instruation must be on an 
i^ndividualr personalized basis* The lower the eduaational level of 
Ij^B adults the more individual attention the adult must have. This 
|tfdult<r instruction on a ©ne^to-one basis. .Many ©f these 

iMdults will not attend tiie regular Adult Basic Education class. For 
©jese adults, instruction must be taken to them. Through the use of 
Svoluntaera and paraprofessionals ^ home-based instruction can be 
i;U3ed to reach the illiterate and low educational level adult. When 
tthis adult experiences success with learning and advances educationally ^ 
:he or she can then be encouraged to enroll in an Adult Basic 
Education class. 
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MiCRUnER'S INFORMATION CARD 



Name Date 



PLEASE ANNOUMCE ON THE FOLLOWING DATES! 



The 



Board of Education is 



;Mdrtss 



Phone 



■'Ms___Psniale_Marri8d_ ^Singla Citi2in_ 

■ Ages 18-30 31-45 46-60 Over 60 



Spicial Intariiti Church Club Other 
' Imployfflint Status 



Grade Complited in School 



Did Ricruitei Enroll in ABE? Yes 



o. EnroUsd Bifore? Yes 



follow-up: Rifir to 
Call Again 



transportation? 



Learner Available for Instruction! Day 
Tirni In Honi Cliss 



Recruiter 'i Name 



offering FREE Adult Baiic Education classes at 

Junior High School, 
Eliinentiry Sohool and the Adult Learning Center. 
Regiitir on April 1 from 6:00 to 9:00 p.i. ciiises 
are held on Monday and Thursday evenings from 
6:00 to 9:00 p.m, For furtlier infomation call: 



******** 

30-SECOND RADIO ANNOUNCMNT 

ME Coordinator: This is 
I urge you to accept my warm invitation to 
ooiplete your aducation! Adult Basic Education 
classes are offered FPE through the 
Board of Iducation, Decide NOW to gat your high 
school equivalency oertificiti. Improvi your 
ability to spe^. Learn to read and figure. 
Attend Adult Basic Education classis in your 
neighborhood. Telephone ly office, at 
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NEWS RELEASE 



Adult Edueation Glasses will bagln Tuesday ^ 

Saptainber 18^ at the foilowing loGationsi Elemantary, 

High* Church* These classes 

are for parsons siKtean years of age or older who have not conflated 
: their high school education. Adults may study reading^ writing^ 
:.Eiiglish^ math^ scienca^ history^ and also prepare for the high school 
vaquivalancy exam (GED) , 

A morning class taught by will meet at 

the on Monday and Wednesday from 9i00 a*m. 

:to 12 noon* 

There is no charge for materials or instruction* If you, or a 
friend, would like to take adyantage of this opportunity, coma to 
these classes. For more information call / 
^dult Education 

Learning Center is open Monday through 
Priday from 81OO a.m. to 9:00 p.m* eKcapt Friday afternoonB when the 
center closes at AtOO p.m. The center is located on 
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MJUCING AND MllTING 0BJli3Ca?I^nES 



ERIC 



Subinitted by 
Roe a Brodie 

:} ^ As a teaohar of adults you have one of the most challanging 
Vjobs in the field of education* The growing oonoern about aaeount- 
ability will be a help to you^ and yet the many^ varied levels at 
whieh you find your students does not help to make the job any 
: easier, I'm sure. 

i As dedieated and concerned individuals , wa are here to learn 

that five gates must be openeds Sight, Sound, Smelly Taste and 
Toueh* Well, I feel that 1 have hit upon one way that can go 

?a long way in keeping those 5 gates open if it is eKacutad correctly, 
Thrn way I propose is through the use of an instructional system 
and speoifioally developing materials for the use in this system 
V (system--on-board) * Now, we know that all of you have used a system 

'of some kind or other all of tiie time, but can you raally make your 

i^system fleKible enough for the ohallenges that adults present to 
you? 

! .\ My collaaguas will be working with you on behavioral objeatives, 
iThis is the starting point, and if we make a firm foundation here, 
the rest will ba a matter of falling in place* In your objectives s 
(Do what? Under what conditions? At what Farformanoe level?) you 
■have the making for the entire system of which I speak* The ob- 
jactivas will dictate what neads to be covered, you as managers of 
learning will decide what will bast enable the student to accomplish 
tha objectives* The studants will show through thair performance 
i^how well tha objectives are met* Wall, you say this is what I have 
fbean doing all along* Yes, but the factor of aptitude has been 
misplaced* Aptitude is not maraly hew much one can grasp but the 
rate at which one can grasp* My bag is "We leani by doing*" Thare-- 
fora, in designing units for paokagas, much ttiought should be given 
to activi ties that will anhanca the ooncept to be learned and also 
/to be relevant* In Uie development of materials we must bei 

1* Relevant 

2* Purposeful - beneficial 
w 3. Know lavel of student 

4* Have hands on materials 

a* trwsparencies 

b* cassettes or tapes 

c* drawings 

d* teacher on hand 

To get into our work at hand, 1 want to give our broad picture* 
= (1) Diitermine a class or course^ (2) Decide on specific objectives 

■V~" 2 3 
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;to be ugad^ (3) Design a pra^testr (4) Develop materials for 
.paakage"tapad (optional) ,~ (5) Design a post testr and (6) Try 
oiit and revision* 



Outline for 
Conyarting Tri dil ' onaT^Courses Into 
Individualigad Instructional Units 

I* Outline Contplete Course 
A* General Outlina 

1, NMne Mid type of course 

2* Nuinber of weeks, hours , quartara or sexnasters 

3, Weekly course of study (dates) 

4, Subdivision of weekly content into concept units 
B* Specif ic Outlina 

1, Description of each concept unit 

2. Illustrations r techniques and other aids for learning 
each unit 

Individual Unit Outlines 

1, Step approach to learning concept 

2, Necessary backgroimd information (student) 

3, Reviews of previous units 

4, Previews of future units 
II* Behavioral Objectives 

A* The use of Clearly Stated Objectives Will? 

1* Direct attention to the proper learning activities* 
2, Provide information for choosing instructional materials 

and techniques. 
3* Help establish realistic testing devices, 
4, Provide the learner a means of evaluating his own progre 
B* Objectives Must Be Meaningful 

1* Instructional intent must be conveyed. 

2. Eliminate the greatest number of possible alternatives, 

3, Use measurable terms. 

a. to identify 

b. to list 
^d. to solve > 

C. Objiectives Must Be Measurable 

1, ^ Identify terminal behavior by name* 

2. State conditions under which measurement will take place 
3* Specify minimian acceptable standards. 

til. Write Individual Instructional Units 

A* Use "Sto^ Board" Form for Narrations 
1, Keep sentences simple and concise* 
2* Use voc^ulary well within range of students for 
which it is prepared* 

3. Describe only those activities you intend to picture* 
Avoid added explanations and tangents. 

4, Keep each unit short* Maximmn length of 15 minutes 
— average less than 10 minutes. 

B* Use Diagrams, Pictures and Charts 
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SiM • ■ Prepare Student Paakaga or Unit 

|^|: : A. Practiaa Problems, EKeroises, or Other Assignment 
p|l f , 1* Ralatad diraotly to unit of instrudtion 
IK j;^^;: 2. Prepare new or assign frOTi axisting tents . 

3> Altarnata or additional practiaa 
- B. Evaluation Materials 
IJf^ !• Self^ahadc quii or unit 

2. Questions and/or problems for intarmadiata tests 

3. Questions and/or problems for pre-and post-tests 
1 4^ Alternate tests 

u* Instruotion Sheet - Cheok for Instructor 
1* Objeativas (written for student) 
2m Proaaduras to follow 
a» read objactives 
b» baokgroimd raviaw 
G. unit instruation 
d. qui^ 
a. praatioe 
f. instruator contact 
g» other 

3, Pc 'nts to remeitiber 

4, Assignment 
5» Supplemental assigmnant 



Content for Individual Paakages 
£ V * Content Sheet 

^^: * Script objectives for lesson optional 

^ ^ should be inforinative and seationSf short 

* Definitions optional dapanding on material in script 

5V * Aotivity Sheet — most important part, •this is actually 
jiftc practice work, es^eriments, etc. 

■ * Review 

I? * Test — preferably an A and B test, in case student does 
liVi- • not do wall tha first time 

Preparing Your Package 

As you prepare your package, l^NEMBBR to: 

: ™i. Pretend you are talking to a student* Speak to him in 
f ' / the first parson* IxMnplei "You will naed to know ..." 

instead of "TOie student will need to knw . . 

f:V;/^,:r2^^ Keep in mind that you are talking to ONE person rathar than 



an audianGa. Pretend you ara in a one-to-one situation # 
tutoring him at a blaokboard. 



3, Add sketches I diagrams, models, pictures i magazina clippings, 
doncrata objects, etc. Ona pictura can communicate a 
great dealt ^ 



4. 





Add humor and conversational tone to your package* Most 
students appraciate getting away from d^^ dull teKtbookSi 
If you are worried about overdoing it^ you can always ask 
toe students. Find out how they feel ^out it. 

5. Have fun I 



Individualized Unit Check Sheet 

Upon Gomplation of your unit, plaasa fill out the following chack list: 

Yes No 

* Is there a statement of the rationale for 

learning the material in the unit? ^ 

• Are Uia objectives clear statemants of what 
itha learner will be able to do after success^ 

fully completing the unit? 



* Is there an objective which attempts to 
assess the learner 's attitude toward the unit? 

* Has a test been produead with a scoring kay 
or other information on what constitutes 
adequate learner performance? 

* Are the test items all related to the 
objeotiveg? 

* Do the learning activities includes 
small steps? 

frequent practice for the laarnar? 

immediate knowledge of results to the 
learner? 
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appropriate media? 



.* : Was the unit administered to one or more 
klearners who used tiie unit? 



* Ware data gathered on the achievement of 
laamars who used the unit? 



;* Were data gathered on the attitude of 
ithe learners toward the unit? 



.* Is there a statement of how the unit will 
be revised based .on learner eomnents and 
laohievemen ts ? 



' An Annotated Bibliography on Individualized Instruction 

The following books are all available from Fearon Publishers^ 
Palo Alto ^ California and are all written by Robert Mageri Thay are 
all short paperbaoks^ fun to read^ practical and free of jargon, 

PlffiPARING INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTI^S, 1962, This has been con^ 
sidared the "Bible" on objectives* 

- DEVELOPING ATTITUDE TOWARD LEAMJING. 1968, Practical guide- 
lines on the affeativa domain* 

! ANALYZING PERFORBdANCE PROBLEMS OR "YOU raALLY OUGHTA WMJNA. " 

K This one will help you decide what type of skill problem you 
have and how to deal with it* It prob^ly will be more useful 
to those of you involved in training problems though there are 
some Mdusing and useful ideas that cut across many areas. 

GOAL ANMjYSIS* Again in a humorous way, Mager takes you 
through the process of translating fuzzy obj actives such as 
"Tha student will develop rasponsibility" into measurable 
stataments of behavior* This is a very useful little book for 
the affective area. 

Sarrscher, Barton. liy^LEJffiNTING INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION* ArChem 
Company^^ Publishers^ P. 0. Bok 34507, Houston, Texas* 1971* 
The basic principles of a systematic approach to instruction 
are presented in this self-^lnstruational booklet for developing 
salf-instructional units* It includes a useful chart on media 
effectiveness* A bargain as it's only $1,001 

irtggs, Leslie J* HANDBOOK OP PROCEDURE FOR THE DESIGN OF INSTRUCTION. 
Mierican Institutes for Research , Pittsburgh* 1970. 
This is a self ^instructional book on instructional strategiss 
that encompasses more and is a mora "ambitious" approach than 
the Johnson or Herrscher materials* It is aimad more at the 
. larger picture and would be useful if you are designing an 
entire curriculum or course. 



"29M?R^^'.-^^^t^ and Stuart R. Johnson. ASSURING LlAWgiNG OR UP THE 
4;.. UP STAIRCASE, Sal£*Inatructional Packages, Ino. , P. 0* Bqk 2009, 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514. 1972. 
vv . . This is a aelf-instruational guide for producing a self- 
, instructional unit or learning package. 

'Cerlaeh, Vernon S. and Donald P. Ely. TEACHING AND MEDIA. Prentice 
Hall. 1971* 

Although this book is aimed at elementary school teachers, it 
is a very useful book with clear eKplanations ^out the systems 
approach, objadtivas, use of media, etc. 

Bug^lski, R. PSYCHOLOGY OP LEARNING APPLIED TO TEACHING* 1971. 
Wiile this obviously deals with many of the "usual" topics one 
finds in an aduoational psycholo^-type book, there are chapters 
on B. P. Skinner's work and technc^logical aids to aduaation, 

> . plus a nice succinct chapter entitled, "Practical Applications 
of Psychology to Learning i A Smnmary." 

Rogers, Carl R* PREEDOM TO LEAMI. Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co. 

1969. . ^ 
|Cv Based on many years of teaching and counseling in psychotherapy 
itl' Carl Rogers illustrates what happens in classrooM when 

. teachers and learners approach learning from a "partnership" 

basis which maKimizes freedom for the student* The book offers 
fr/::' PMctical guidelines as well as philosophical point of view 

toward individualized instruction. Some really fine food for 
fe; ttiought here* 

3ohen, Arthur M, OBJECTIVES FOR COLLEGE COURSES. Glencoe Preas. 
1970. 

|;^;^^ This paperback not only presents many examples of objeetives 
^fi plus related goals, but includes a programmed, self-inatrudtional 
|if chapter on how to write objectives. In the back there is also 
!••■; listed a series of objeetives for coliege courses which can be 
: ordered through IRIC plus a short annotated bibliography. 

li- 

(amders, Norris, CLASSROOM QUESTIONS - WHAT KIND? Harper and Row. 

"® confused about applying the taxonortV/ you'll find 
|3tr-*his small paperback useful. It helps make it all clear, 

iKtohlund^ Norman* STATING BEHAVIORAL OBJECTiyES FOR CLASSROOM 

INSffRUCTIOM* Maanillan and Coi^any, 1970. 
rK Another shorty practiaal book on how to write objectives — 

and why. 

ibler, Robert Larry L, Barker, and David T. Miles* BEHAVIO^L 
: OBJECTI^^S AND INSTRUCTION. Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 1970. 
In addition to dealing with the usual "how-to" aspects , there 
:v , are many samples of objectives included in an appendix, plus 

James Popham's worthwhile article on "Probing the Validity of 
/ Arguments Against Behavioral Goals." 
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IffBloom^ Benjamin S,^ J, Thomas Hastings^ and George F, Madaua* 

Gs FommciVE and smmATivm evaluation of student 

g^K i LEARNING . MaGraw Hi 1 1 * 19 7 1 , 

fill's i This is a rather map ive book on evaluation but it's usaful. 

a;^RIC Clearinghouse for Jimior Colleges, A DIRECTORY OF SELP^INSTRUCTIONAL 
15^:^;:;; MATERIALS U IN COI^UNITY COLLEGES, UCLA, 1972. 

V The peraoni listing their materials in this direGtory have 
ihdiaated a willingness to share their self^instruetlonal 
SlM^. pagkages. Many are paper/pen but it is not 

'j;: limited to this. 



INDIVIDUALLY PRESCRIBED INSTRUCTION 



St^mltted by 
Ada Byrd 



Tast^DlagnQga-Preaarlbe-Treat 



XI. A physiqian gives a medical 
C; : ©xam and diagnoses the illneas 

on the basis of tha test 

results* 

ft? Doctor 



Patient 




2* You give an academie test and 
diagnose the defiaienGy on 
the basis of the test results. 

Learning Manager 



Trainee 




A physician prescribes medicine 
to treat the individual ' s 
illnass. 



You prescribe PlP's (or 
specific parts of them) to 
treat the individual's 
academic deficiencies. 



How Prograngned IngtruotlQnal Products are Developed 



The pip's used in the IPI system are self^instruational lessons. 
Thay are called progr^raned Instructional products because they mre 
products of the Instructional progranflning process* Since the char- 
aeterlstics and advantages of PIP!s are a result of the programning 
procassryou will prob^ly be interested in knowing the general 
^developmental phases of that process* These are described briefly 
below I 

:** Establish the objectives of the PIP and dstennine the characteristics 

of the design populations. (What should the trainee be able to 
/v _ do after taking the lesson? Wiat can he already do?) 

** Define and analyse ttie task to be taught, in detail. 

.** Determine the size and sequence of the instructional incramants* 
(What will be taught firsts what neKt, etc.? How much can be 
presented in one "step"?) 

** Write the PIP. 

Try out the PIP and write up the final tryout results as 
validation data, 

Establishing Objectives 

The objectives must be established firsti 
The direction of the work is set by the objectives 
and all work should be geared toward attaining thi.?^ ^joal * 
The best way (coimionsensical) is to find the answgjr to 
the questions Wiat should the student able to ^ 
after taking tiie course? 

The reason for the stress on the word DO in the 
question, "What should the trainee be able to do after 
the course?" is to emphasize the importance of stating 
the objectives in BEHAVIORS TERMS* 

^ . What the trainee does is his behavior. His behavior can h& 
measured (or tested)* We can see what he does* We can only gue^is 
at what he knows or understands* Compara the "good" and "bad" 
objectives below. 

Good s To teach the student to 
correctly use these punctuation 
marks in his own written works 
periods^ commas^ semicolons ^ 
and apostrophes. 




Bad i To instill in the student a 
knowledge and understanding of 
standard punctuaticn marks* 
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. , Notice that th© "good" objeativ^ tells what the student should 

able to do* It is dlear how the student oould be tested— how 
;his behavior dould be measured to show that the objectives have been 
ifeaiched (or have not been reaohed) . 

ite-- •■, ■ ■ .. 

that the "good" objactive is more aon^lete and 
ispeoifio than the "bad". You can see SKactly what a course with the 
3?*good" objective would aover. You would not know exaatly what an 
author meant by "standard punctuation marks," 

One oharacteristic of a good PIP isi 

:> OBJECTIVES, STATED IN BEHAVIORAL TERMS, 

Defining and Analyzing the Task to be Taught 

^ : / During this phase the programmer must obtain infoWEiation from 
amisaqpert in the subject matter whiah is to be taught* The information 
is beat obtained by asking for all details of "what the trainee should 
fcfe:;abl© to do," This definition of the task is an eKpansion of the 
bb je6tives«-"to include everything which constitutes "mastery behavior" 
iii^^^e task. An ideal way to find out about this mastery behavior 
is to observe a "master" at work — ^one who expertly perfowns the task 
himself. 

The programmer should describe the desired "mastery behavior" 
£ii b terms* One precise way to describe the desired 

beliivior is to write in terms of stimuli (or situations) which the 
trainee will enco\mter and responses which the trainee should make 
tttvUie stimuli. The responses are what he should dO"the desired 
behavior, 

: All tasks consist of behavior which may be depicted by three 
agr ams , Most tasks are condbinatlons of these ^ but there is no 
^tiierT possible arrangement. 



CHAIN 

S a , , , , S • c a ■ « S ■ ■ ■ • ■ 



g;, :V ^ In a "chain" ^ one step leads to the next# etc* The 
trainee should be taught to perform these steps (responses) in 
lequence. Behavior in which one step follows anoWier is called 
fcfGHAIN- ] 

Chain eKMaplesi Steps used in working percentage problems 

Finding square roots 



''my-- 

&0:.y.... 




2. 



MULTIPLE 



S 

S" 
S' 

S" 
S' 



R 
-R 
"R 
"R 
"R 



Tho multiple S R iinitB above are not joined tofether. 
stimulua may occur at any tlnse, with no relation to other 

tSI-^timuli. These S units are called MULTIPLES, or multiple 

S^'aiserimlnationa . 

^f; Multiple exan^leai engllsh literature questions 

|W- american history questions 



3. 



S— I 



-R 



GENERALIZATION 
S— j 
S R 



s— I 

s— 



a— I 



-R 



I*" In a generaligation more than one stimulus should elicit 

|tlie same reaponsa from the trainee. 

' Generalization examples 5 capitalization of proper 
sf nouns 



Days of Week 
Months of Year 
Person '1 Name 



S— I 

s— 
s— 



Town, State, or Country S— ^ 



Capitalize 
First Letter 



... Various ways of saying a specific numeral. Please NOTE; 

^^(sse. diagrwtis never appear before the student in the actual PIP. 

^ Determining the Slza and Sequenoe of the Ingtruatlonal Ingramants 



^ ^ ** ai^e The ability and baakgrowid of the design population 
the main factor in determining the size of the instruGtional 
^i^crements (or s taps) . An instrudtional inaremant in a PIP dasignad 
^S^^^children ini consist of one sentenee with a piature and one 
ilqilastion to^^ b^^ Instructional incremants in PIP's dasicrm 



Lgned 



E RJ C ^^^tiiS^Q^i^M-^^^fnr::; 
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^^licated adults may consist of one or two pages of information 
^^^■^"^^-.^^ ^"^^ P*^®^ of queationa about that information. 



^Sequanca ^ PIP material is presented on a scale 

^"^iilPIil f ?!!?^ "^f^ difficult. The material that will facilitate 
IS*?i5?? ^ii program is presented first and tharmora 

ixcrxault wxll coma later* 



^^^^ 



reusing the PIP 

^ffe;By the time the programner is ready to write the PIP, the 
fS'^""^^®''?®"°* °^ instruational increment ii 

ilfs^H^„ w ^The level of language and types of examples to be 

i;5^,fi5^y« determined on the baais of the characteriatics of 

Sl??^^" Poplation. using this data, a programmer then writes 
i*-??*:-:i«2'en>ent (or exercise) . Each increment is written to include 
^ese three parts? 

^vj. ^' ^ demonatration or presentation of the task part 

p|ir or infomation to be taught. The trainee is 

shown what to do. In the case of information to 
»f taught (such as this) the information is 
simply presented — as it is on this page, 

2. Provision for trainee response. Directions are 
written to the trainee to respond by answering 
questions, working problems, marking a diagram, 
or by doing whatever was demonstrated. If needed 
prompta, cuea, or hinta may be added to help 
the trainee — the firat time, 

; i. Provision for feedback. The correct answer (or 

pwscedures) and directions to the trainee to 
i i; iheck and correct his work are written. 

iS^V/^.f writing PIPS, there are two major types of format. 
EiL'^^if.^inoar,— All students follow the same path (or line) through 

Branching.— The branching format Includes BRANCHIS 
>«i'^the. main line of instruction. Wiese branches contain additional 

?5f"®r^^f. for students that need to be "branched" off 

j4?inain line , " / ^ / . ^^^.—^ 
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lTx ^^On%:i.&i& lei^ and write Up Tha Final Txyout Results as 
iVaxJrdatioziivData ... . ■ \ ' 



iVa^ 

l^i#^Qui|lJ^Wi^SDbes" the PIP enable the student to do what the 

that he should be a^^^ 



M^^W^sti;^^^^^^ at the pretest and posttest based on the 

P 

iWaadSKdw well) the P If taughtf 



"^^^^^^mm^^^G gains shown will glv© you you^ answer as to how 




pXAMPIiEr Basie English Gra^^ 50 students 

Average pretest soore * 351 (before PIP) 

Average posttest score - 9v5l (after PIP) 

Average improveiront - 601 (gain) 



General Char acter is tics of Good Prograroned 
" Instruational Produats 



Self -Paeing, "progress at your own best rata. 

Student Response. "--respond by writing or seleoting 
your answer* 

IiTsnediate Feae&aok. — oorreotness of your answers; aheoked 
by the oorreot answers given ^ 

Objectives.— all good PIP's have objectives. As a learning 
managarf you can use a PlP's objeotives t© 
be sure that a oourse covers what your trainea 
needs . 

Validation Data.-f-this shows that trainees really do learn 
,f to do what the objectivas state. 

Many of our ABE students (yours and mine) have failed for years 
i|i|>t^e , conventional instruotiohal environinent. Individually 
l^dscribed Instruction is needed to \mdo these failures. In this 
€yi^h%£,^ppi^omQh th^ is "a teacher for every student." 




^If^-JCdnsider these problems and tell me what characteristic of IPI 
'gh^i change these failures to successes i 

(1) Slow learner. -^always behind... due to this ha dropped out 
of s chool . What ' s the answer? 

SELF-PACING 



(2) The other end of the scala would be able to benefit 
from tihe same characteristic? 

SELF-PACING 
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: students with lack of confidence, — never are sure of 
their ability. Characteristic needed? 

IimBDIATE FEIDBACK 



(4) Student With ahort attention span. —attention drifts. 
Characteristic needed? 

STUDENT RESPONSE 

•(5) ReinfOrciement/reward for the learning manager. 

VALIDATION DATA 

.This completes your introduction to Individually Prescribed 
istruction. 




PROMISES, promises; 



63 HOURS OP INDIVIDUALLY PRESCRIBED INSTRUCTION - 1 GRADE LE^^L 
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^^Sm^(-^-'if& ...... 

■ TEACHING READING TO THE ADULT LEARNER 

^^BmS • - Carol Thigpin 





fiy}#;Slnc» individually prescribed instruction can yield reaulta at 
IS*^*^® °f one grade level for approximately every 60 hours of 
ISl$^v?**2^i<^'** that is the emphaBis of this section of tiie workahop, 
|jifM;;;divided int which are (1) assessing entering 

^§^iot:i,:::snd (2) individualizing instruction. 

Agaagsiftg Entarlng Bahavior 

. ■ 

:^pbjaGtivas fbif tha first seationi At tha end of this saotion^ 
ip^TtntaaQhar ghould be able to*./ 

ifpp 1* Define inforinal reading invento^l tell how a word 

r list is related to the reading paragraphs • 

2« Use materials in the olassroem to assess reading 
level on an informal basis, inoluding the use of 

a« The Alabama Oral Reading Test for ABB students 

b* The alphabet reaognition test 

a* Graded passages 

d. Cons true tion, use and scoring of a aloze test* 

An Informal Reading Inventory 

An informal reading Inventory is a useful teohnique for obtaining 
li; estimate of the student's reading level and his faoility in 
pplying word attaek skills, 

ifvl^^;We ean determina the learner's instruational reading level 
rdm the informal reading invento^— the instruational level being 
ha)t level at whioh the learner can read only if he has instruation 
nd h#lp standing by, 

i We oan also determine an independent reading level— the level 
t which the student can read without guidance. 

' , The informal inventory generally oonsists of three partsi 

** A word reaognition list (The ABE Oral' Reading Test 
is a good list and is given on tJia following pages.) for use 
in detemining a starting place for the graded passages or for 
the alph^at list* 
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^^^'^iZZ^-" ** The alphabet reaognitlon test (If needad) ^ =^ 

of graded passages beginning at the initial 
^^p|ftage;Qf indapandent reading and inaraasing in diffioulty up 
pre-GED level. 

^plv^f;^^? V Word Raaognition-The ABE Oral Reading Test* 

fey The ABE Oral Raadlng Test is to be given individually and is 
[b.^sad on the learner' a ability to pronounea words at different levels 
?pf .'difficulty • It takes ^out 5 minutes to give and score ^ 

|fevv At the beginning of tha tasti say something like thisi 

^|I^w^t to see how many of these words you can raad« Please begin 
^l^ere^^^^^ road each word aloud as aarafully as you qan* Wien you coma 
5|oJ|ay;^^ you do not know ^ say 'blank' and go on to the next word," 

^Mi^i'^* Allow the learner to read from one sheet of tha ABE oral 
f]^e^^ing Test while you keep s core on another* Start the learner on 
^Pflist where you think ha can pronounce all 20 words. If tha learner 
jpiseas avan one word on the starting list, go back until you reach 
■^l^ist where he can pronounce all 20 words corraotly. 

|S|^^Ur3* .After you find the starting list, go on to mora advanced 
4£st& until you find the stopping list. This is whare the learner 
m^pronouhoas or is unable to read all 20 words* Wian Uia words gat 
<fl^ffiQult for the learner, say sometihing likei "Look down tiiis list 
;qulakly and read the words you think you know." 
km-' 

f^||^!;4'. Count as an error any mispronounced or omitted word* If 
ffl5ge)tiian one pronunciation is given for a word, count as an error 
Q^y^an- if one of the pronunciations was correct^ Enter the ntair&er of 
0O3?TOOt words at the bottom^ of ffie l^ord lis tV 

'i^f^SBm "The types of errors made will indicate areas of weakness. 

6. To find the learner's score for reading, cotmt the total 
ifSroar of words the learner was able to prohounce correctly in all 
&#|empt©d - lists * Also, if the learner begins the test on List III 
|n^|S,^oaes m f ul ly complatas it, he automatically gets credit for List 
ip^ad'^ist II. Take half the score and you have his reading grade 
|©yel>ih years and months* For eiEample, if his score was 66, half 
|i;irtthis nuittoer would be 33 and the reading grade level would be 
blilrd grade, third month. 

WVANTAGBSi (1) easy to administer, (2) quick to a^ninistar, 

|t3) free, (4) can be duplicated easily (mimeographed), and (5) can 

Defciised for all ages. 

ilSADVJ^TAGlSr (1) does not check comprehension , and (2) has not 
3©eh checked for validity or reliability. 



*University of Alabama 
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m 



a^. first 

lis' i;' ■good. 
|t9, road 



ABE Oral Raadlng Tast 



Data 



List 2 


List 3 


List 4 


List 5 


would 


hunger 


price 


thick 


larga 


knifa 


weai^er 


listened 


togathar 


follow 


west 


concern 


hida 


reason 


afternoon 


marriage 


sound 


empty 


important 


loudly 


much 


moinant 


distant 


accomplish 


battar 


blow 


force 


suggestion 


happan 


county 


introduce 


custom 


wishing 


hour 


futura 


fragrant 


rivar 


magic 


grateful 


confusing 


oara 


enough 


strike 


tailor 


always 


against 


hearts 


freedom 


haavy 


strange 


predict 


ranger 


dark 


discovar 


machine 


repairing 


lunch 


reward 


silence 


poured 


stars 


salad 


common^ 


delicious 


axoiting 


matter 


pannanant 


define 


tham 


\mder stood 


partly 


obedient 


naighbors 


any tiling 


mountains 


examined 


qui ok 


picture 


develop 


sharpness 



List 6 

madicina 

arrangement 

e^ilarated 

camera 

emargancy 

smoothly 



practice 

candidates 

rumored 

installed 

sensitive 

inventory 

distance 

rebellion 

customers 

rapulsiva 

wreath 

movement 

oomplimant 
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List 7 ^ 

knowledge 

environment 

con^ as s i on at a 

products 

approHlmate 

society 

friendly 

wiusing 

malignant 

pwistoLent 

attentively 

hesitated 

disaster 

administer 

crisis 

enployae 

ganerations 

slandar 

standardiia 

required 




^PfSV lf /the. student d^^ eheugh mastery of reading to be 

^^WB^S^-^^^^'^- °^ List 1, go on to tha graded paragraphs as described 
'^^^^'^'-'{^^■■^^ student is not ^le to aomplete List 1, the teacher 
BiE^^I^ him the alphabet in gcrambled order and containing both 

^IpWP®.^ lower case. The student is asked to identify (nawa) the 
pitl^etters . , ■ 

. ■ 

fx 

k 

§ - 









Alphabet 


Recognition 










d 


q 


p 


N 


c 




E 


T 


G 


V 


Y 


k 


e 


w 


Q 


a 




C 


0 


s 


h 


n 


X 


o 


B 


t 


V 


g 


u 


R 


b 


f 


s 


u 


d 


D 


r 


w 




z 


J 


1 




I 








m 


L 


i 


M 











Graded Passages— Procedure for 
Constructing an Informal Reading Inventory 



fep:. 1. Salection*-'*The student is to be placed according to his 
0^^^^^^' being placed for instruction T a© the placement 

l^^^^^i^w must use the instructional material. Most teachers prefer 
|to teach from multi- level material that gradually increases in 
'^difficulty rather than to use basal readers. For yotmg students, 
Beading Laboratories published by S,R,A,, are often used. For older 
g*^*?®?*^? reading on low levels , Reading Development Kits published 
*S:^V:Sdaison-Wes ley ^ are often vlbbT. For an eKamination of reading 
Sfcills^^^^i^ material of high concept density, the Study Skills 
It lBrarv; Science pydplished by B*D,L, is often used. Remember.' test 
Jth#i student in the instructional material he will use. 

2, Counting, — ^Choose a couple of paragraphs from the middle 
i^^fl^'^ reading selection and cbimt the nuntoer of words they contain, 
r^he^^h™ of words per selection will vary because each count is 
^iSl^^^^t®^ t^ of a paragraph. [In first and second level 

selections of approKlmately 20-^40 words are counted^ in 
IJiiird^and fourth level mate rial r selections of approximately 40-60 
'^P^^^ ^^^^ countedi and for fifth or higher levels, selections of 
^flppipximately 90-110 words are used,! ^Record the number of words in 
eadi selection on the record fown. 

r • Record Fonn.—Each selection is identified and the 

;:difficulty is listed in the first column. The matter of words is 
rlisted in the next colmnn. In the next colunm, 10% of Uie nuntoer of 
^ords to be read is recorded. The number of errors the student 
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v^lkfea/..w^ be compared to the entrias in this coli^nn. An example of 
pHti^Amat keeping is Includad on page 46* 

4. Mora on the Record Form, --If the record form mada for use 
^^a|>lqQSa leaf notebook^ it should be on the reverse side of a paga. 
_^|Jiabing page can than be used to give a two^-page spread. The 
'lS|Sqh^ page im divided into columns^ one for each student, Tha 
'^'^jea^^J;©^ made while reading each selection will be recordad 



^_2(ir-t^ name. The nunftbar of errors made can be compared 

|pQll|ift^ words read, Wien the nuiitoar of errors equals 10% 

pifttie;^nmttbar of words r the upper difficulty level is approaching, 
Biiinstructional level is looated in this fashion* 



Using Graded Passages 
Administrative Technique 

The reading passages are given to the student one at a time/ 
Jbaginning at a level indicated by the word recognition test. With 
laxperience^ the ABE teacher will be able to follow a very informal 
procedure , ( thus the name of the technique). The e^erienced teacher 
;will simply hand the student material to be read/ will read "over 
his shoulder /" and will count the errors made. Less experienced 
^teachers will require a more formal setting (the more formal 
fadminlstration is to be considered a test and is to be avoidad on 
ifirst nights r as previously mentioned). The more foonal adminis^ 
^'tration requires two copies of the material to be read—one copy in 
rlarger print is given to the student; the teacher uses an expendabla 
^copy to mark errors, 

' The following errors (mis-cues) are counted and recorded, 

" *Omissions , ^-Circle any word^ part of a word, or group 

of words omitted, A group or a part count as one error* 

EXMIPLE — On ^fe^ pi ants 

^Additions, — ^Write in the word or word part added. 

E)CAMPLE — — They would^stop 

^Mispronunciations, "Cross out the printed words and 
write in the substitution, Ccant each substitution as an error 
even though eevaral words may be involved. 

EXMIPLE — ^ na^ra trail 

*Repetitions * ^^Underline words rapeatad. Count repetitions 
only when two or more words are repeated. Disregard pravioue errors 
if corrected upon repetition, 

EXAMPLE -— Later ^ while they were 

'0 
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r ^^^^^^ unknown word with an "h". Tell the student 

^e^jrora a stop of 3 saconde. 

EXAMPLE — He estimated the distance 



M$^pi(-i^'-fy.' ^- •■' ■■■■■ 



Students with certain ethnic backgrounds may have 
il??^"®^. ^ definite dialect* This dialect will include different 

that are not reading errors. Some dialects omit 
']^;ord andings> especially the "s" on plurals, the "ing" on gerunds, 
and the "d" or "ed" on past tenses, A different dialect may pronounce 
g\^ire" and "tire'" as "far" and "tar". Remember that these standard 
ll^i^^^^^^^^^^^'^^i^l^CJt are not errors; you will have to be especially 
|dareful when giving the Informal Inventory to students who have a 
|5i¥leGt or speech impediment. 

All errors except those associated with proper nouns (such as 
It'Mr. Schultz" which is not controlled in the readability) are counted, 
^The error count is then recorded in the appropriate space of the 
liecord form. If the student makes fewer errors than 10% of the 
.acunning words > the teacher gives him a more difficult material. This 
process is continued until the percentage of reading errors exceeds 
10%. 

j:f>\ After each selection, the student is asked to paraphrase what 
he. has read with a question like "Ok^ what did that say?" Any failure 
,tb understand is noted, but the procedure is not stopped. 

■■ ■ 

r Thm procedure is stopped when the frustration level is determined. 
The student may exhibit a range of symptoms of frustration, but the 
fact that the error rate exceeded 10% of the nun^er of words is the 
Gritsrion,: The instructional level is to be the difficulty level 
^raceading frustration. This level, in the material usedv is given 
to the student for instruction in reading. If Instruction in content 
^(for the purpose of transmitting infomation) is desiredr an even 
easier material may be used, 

ll^i'^ ^ student decoded but does not comprehend, other materials 
sKbuld be used with a similar technique to find material in areas 
Iflderstandable to him. Such students require concept instruction as 
i/ell as- reading instruction — they simply "don't know what you're 
balking about" in some areas or on certain topics. 

tS Use of Alphabet and Word Lists 

The Informal Reading inventory is discussed as if all of your 
itudents have instructional levels high enough to allow you to 
)lace them in instructional materials. Although we rarely get 
Itudents who cannot read at all, it does happen. When you find you 
lave a student whose instructional level is below 2,0, you must do 
1/ little more than you do with your other students. 
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g^gfljTHe technique for prasaribing instruction for these students is 
^^a^termine which cOTWionly used words the student knows. Determining 
Slm^i words a student knowi and the ones that muMt he t-^nn^hi- m a^fnt^ie 

id 




^i?tlS^B^?t>ook, All of the words and letters not marked are those 

student. This ver^ simple technique will allow 
wf^^^l^^^*^ student only the words or letters he does not know. 
J^t^y^'^'^^^tB your time or theirs by covering material already 

pf:^^pn: pages 49-SO are lists of cominonly used words. You will 7 

^o^imm. You should keep a copy in your notebook for 
.H^y student and you will need one copy to give the student (s) to 
.,J!^?^^.;,XP^/^^y fi^S it useful to have every student read the list of 
rords; no matter what the reading level* Students who read on second, 
|third, or even fourth levels may still have difficulty with a few of 
^S*^-?^^ words. Since these words are used over and over in materials 
|tx all difficulty levels , the student who does not know soma of them 
||ill continually have troi^le with his reading. 
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Wliere to Begin 



By^ Tliomas A» Kakes 



^_|W^re do I begin?" ''How do I know what 
^pl^tfci^ to selufft?" **How can I maintain 

^^ontiiiiiid He<|uence of instruction and be sure 
^|H; student workinsr on his proper reading 
'^l?9|l^!rHeBt are a sample of quentlons asked by 
^^tiit^BMic Ed throughout Tenn- 

^i|i^;It!is often difl^ to select a reading ma- 
^rial that is best for a particular student. One 
l^i^ht^^: by answering two questions i (1) 

Ijplliere a^ £ "^lent» accurate approach to placing 
rAdiiU^^ L .ication students on their instruc- 
^<>hal levels? and (2) If so, how does the process 
loptrate? 

|p.^31i© following discussion offers one approach 
|tibat ' has proven satisfactory in many Adult 
l^asic Education classes. The procedure referred 
is the instructional inventory (II). When an II 
tijitsed each student receives instruction that is 
^ght^for him* A student learns best from a ma- 
[tarial that Is neither too difficult nor too easy. The 
jll offers the process through which the teacher 
^n|quiekly and accurately lueate each student's 
Jnstructionai reading level. Proper piacement on 
^^is level may offer immediate success and a very 
]uwful guide to continued instruction* 
^The administration of the II is efflcient time- 
jmte and very accurate in locating a student's 
iliatractional reading level. 
Ipie procedure for administering the II Is given 
below : 

Student reads approximately 100 words or- 
" f<j,:}iiUy from a particular material. 
[St Whila the student is reading the teacher 
Jjjktaps a running count of the number of oral 
||;.;[^eading errors, ( ReversalSp substitutions, 
Lr^ omissions, hesitations, disregard punctua- 
K^y^on^ repetition/ insertions, help given, mis- 
|<f proriunciations ) - 

^1^8. If the reader's error rate is less than 10% he 
Is moved up one^half to one grade level and 
{' the process is repeated, 
^;4. If the error rate is 10%* or greater, the 
% rrader is moved back In the material one- 



LEVEL 


COUNT 


101 


ERHO 




!ADE 


BY 








Prank 
Jones 


II 


Betty 
Brown. 


w 
m m 


1.2 


32 


3 




0 


0 


3 


1.4 


35 


3-4 


X 


1 


4 


3 


2 . 0 


40 


4 


u 


0 


3 


3 


2.5 


40 


4 


J 


3 


10 


7 


3,0 


55 


5-6 


4 


5 






3.5 


60 


6 


5 


6 






4.0 


94 


9 


8 


8 






4.5 


102 


10 


8 


13 






5,0 


150 


15 


11 









, * If any of the oral reading errors occur at a rate of 
Rt per ten words the material Is too difficult. 

-Aomaf An Bakwa is at The Remfhiff Ceiiftr, Univertnty of 



half to one grade level and the process Is re^ 
paated. If the error rate is still 10% or 
greater move down and repeat again. If the 
error rate Is not 10% or lower this is his in- 
structional reading level, 
5. Instruction may now begin on the instruc- 
tional reading leveL 

The same procedure should be followed each 
time a student is placed in a new reading ma^ 
terial. The II enables a teacher to offer each 
student material that is challenging yet not so 
difficult as to be frustrating. The teacher may 
wish to keep a written record of the types of 
errors* This record may serve as a guide to fur- 
ther Instruction and also reveal the student's 
process. The II may be a useful diagnostic meas- 
ure for the classroom teacher* 

The II is based on the premise that the purpose 
of any testing is to guide instruction. By locating 
the point at which a student becomes frustrated 
we may then simply move downward to a material 
of Itsser difficulty. If administered properly the 
student is not aware he is being tested, ^'Let's 
try this for a few sentences," "Read this to me 
orally,'- The teacher may then continue the II 
until an instructional reading level is determined. 
The II may serve the teacher as a time saving 
and practical procedure in Adult Basic Education 
classes. The simplicity of administration and ac- 
curacy of results makes the II a very necessary 
addition to the adult classroom. 
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Thci Cloza Test 

Submitted by 
Carol Thigpin 



^^■^..^^y,^ an alternate to thfj Informal Reading Inventory 

^,«^f^fjf Af^^®"t of reading aompreheiision. A cloze test consists of 
^^phs of varying degrees of .^if fiaulty. Paragraphs should be 
TOUt;i.250 words long. 

^g|Sti^>s to cons true ting; a clo^e ts^ats 



1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 

5., 



Select paragraphs of va^ing degrees of difficulty. 
Select paragraphs ZSCf to 275 words long. 
Leave the first senteiioe of the paragraph intact. 
After the first sent^^^v^, delete every nth word, 
(fifth is a good nui!t!:r.r) 

Replace each word wit; a standard length blank. 



' 6. > Have fifty blanks. 
Scoring a cloze test: 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 



Lank must be completed with the IXACT missing 



Each 
word. 

There is no time limit on a cloze test. 
Count the nujEer of correct responsaa, exact words only, 
(disregard minor misspellings) 
Figure percentage of accuracy. 

Levels are I 57% accuracy - independent level 

^1' 44-57% accuracy - instructional level 

below 44% accuracy - frustration level 

life '^^f advantages of the cloze test are (1) group administered, 
layes time, (2) requires less teacher skill to administer than IRI, 
requires less teacher skill to construct that IRI, and (4) re- 
res less time to administer than IRI, The disadvantages of the 
e test are (1) no word list, (2) does not establish word attack 
sPi?-^-'" teacher time to construct, and (4) readability level of 
l^i, f^^a^e n^ust be accurately obtained which requires much teacher 



Example of a Cloze Test 



fc, perhaps you will enjoy a visit to the United States Treasury 
ttilding. Here are kept records of all government money received 
I?.?! f *^f5/ or paid out for any government expense. Officers in > 
ais^building oversee the running of all national banks in the 
?a*,t3V. From the Treasury Building, all United States paper money 
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a^%^iss^aa; and to it old, worn--out bills are sent to be axchanged 



^la^^M.*!*^^^^' You will see the mite House/ our President's homa 
I ^h^^tts^^loping lawns and lovely gardens* ^j^- 



5^*^.,™^"*^^*"^ j.wv^±y ^QiM^i*©* You will see the fine 

3^s¥s^!fhere representatives from other countries live while they 
Jjisixn IWashington - 

iflS'l^^^^J^^^ Monument is over 500 feet high* Its name tells 

built in honor of our first President, visitors 
IS??'^^*^^?**^^ by an elevator • From it, Uiey can see far 

^myond^ €^ in all direations* 

fffS^CyThs Lincoln Memorial is among the best known of the national 
1%^^^^/' ' monuments . to old Negro guide who was showing visitors 
ibout^he city said: "People will tell you that the Lincoln Memorial 
^^^ei^^^mst beautiful thing in Washington/ but I am spre it is the 
|cf|^^|be'autiful thing in the world, " This e^^resses the feeling of 
n^y'J^eri cans for this building which honors one of our country's 
jreatest men, 

11^; ^^^'VjUiother beautiful memorial building newly erected, is that 
to Thomas Jefferson, third President of our United States, and 
luthor of the Declaration of Independence* 

/Si.; >^ At Arlington, across the Potomac from Washington, is beautiful 
ellngton National Cemetery, It contains the graves of hundreds of 
nerican soldiers and sailors and of many great statesmen* 

* * ^ ^ ^ 

Perhaps you will enjoy a visit to the United States Treasury 

gliding* iriere are kept records all government money 

feceived ^taxes, or paid out ^ any government eKpenses, 

ficers " this building oversee the " of all national banks 
the eoymtry* Prom the Building," all United States 

rnoney is issued, and it old, worn-out are sent to 

BSiA destroyed* You will Uie White House, our . 

and lovely gardens* You see the 





;^with its sloping 

Chouses representatives from other countries 

Syr/are in , . ' 



while 



I5g^j|v' !Bi'e Washington Monument is ^ 

TOuXthat it built in honor of 

ta3f;_ the top of it 
fiiaf . beyond city in all directions. 



an elevator. 



SOO feet high* Its 

first President* 

Prom it. 



^ tells 
Visitors 
can see 



Lincoln Memorial is attong 



best known of the 



dhrines, or monuments* Negro guide who was visitors 

about; the city # "People will tell you the Lincoln Memorial 

is ' most beautiful thing in 

beautiful in the world. " ThTT 

for this building which ____ one of our country's 



but I am sure 



is the most 



the feeling of many 
men* 



Another beautiful memorial _ 
Thomas Jefferson, third President 



, newly erected, is that 
our United States and 
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bselaratimi of 



lit Arliagitm , aeress th« _ 



loitiie^ and sal ion and 



lis* 

?)?>'•, 



Haehinfton« is baautiful 
gravsB of hyndseds of 



many fraat atatcnMn. 



A liist of Basle Sight Itords for Older OieiMlad nsadars* 
(to ■i^plemant Dolcdi List) 



I. 
I. 

If 

?. 
I. 



than 
othar 
auA 

vavfta.: ■ ^ 

also 
thi^n^ 
aheuU 
LO. e a^ 
Ll« pMpla 
Li; Nr. ^ 
13. fltata 
L4. world 
LS. fltiU 

.7. Ufa 

.9. OMM 

10. otbar 
1. whila 
a; last 

tti^it 
'4i'" gsaat 
S. y«ar 
f ainos 
7«f'.'afalast 
87 hinaalf 
9* faw 
0; Siirlng 
l.> irithettt 
SI. plaoa 



33. MMrioan 

34^ howevar 

35, Mri, 

3fi. tiioufht 

37. part 

38. general 

39. hifh 

40. imtled 

41. left 

42. nw^ar 

43. oourae 

44. war 

45. uitil 

4€ . sona^inf 

47. faot 

4i . though . 

49. leas 

50. pt^ilo 

51. alBKMt 

52 . enoi^h 

53. to^ 

54. yet 

55. govemnent 

56. Bystwn 

57. set 

58. told 

59. nothing 

60. end 

61. didn't 

62. later 

63. knew 



7ar^ I., iTehnSf naading Clinic « northern Illinois University 
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a 


cold 


about 


come 




oould 


after 


cut 


again 


day 


age 


dear 


ago 


did 


all 


do 


along 


does 


always 


dollar 


also 


done 


am 


don't 


an 


down 


and 


drink 


any 


drop 


are 


each 




early 


around 


end 


as 


enough 


ask 


aven 


at 


ever 


away 


every 


back 


face 


be 


fall 


beeame 


far 


beoause 


feel 


beeoiT^.@ 


few 


been 


find 


before 


first 


bagaii 


five 


begin 


food 


being 


for 


best 


found 


better 


four 


between 


from 


big 


front 


both 


full 


bring 


fun 


built 


gave 


but 


get 


buy 


give 


by 


go 


eall 


goes 


COTie 


going 


can 


gone 


oar 


good 


earry 


got 


ahildren 


green 


olty 


grew 


close 


had 



hard 


me 


ha^ 


mean 






he 


miefht 


hear 


money 


heard 


month 


held 


more 


help 


most 


her 


much 


here 
him 


must 


his 


my 

myself 


hold 


name 


hoitie 


need 


hot 


never 


how 


new 


hurt 


next 


I 


night 


idea 


no 


if 


not 


in 


now 


into 


of 


is 


off 


it 


often 


just 


old 


keep 


on 


kept 


onee 


kind 


one 


know 


only 


land 


open 


last 


or 


late 


other 


laugh 


our 


learn 


out 


left 


over 


less 


own 


let 


paper 


light 


part 


like 


pay 


little 


place 


live 


please 


long 


price 


look 


pull 


lost 


put 


low 


ran 


made 


read 


make 


real 


man 


red 


many 


rest 


mav 


ride 
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right 


to 


room 


today 


round 


together 


run 


told 


said 


too 


same 


took 


sat 


toward 


saw 


town 


say 


true 


sea 


try 


seem 


two 


seven 


turn 


she 


under 


should 


until 


show 


up 


side 


upon 


since 


us 


sit 


use 


six 


very 


small 


wait 


so 


walk 


some 


want 


soon 


was 


speak 


wateh 


start 


way 


stop 


we 


store 


week 


street 


well 


suoh 


went 


sure 


were 


take 


what 


talk 


when 


tell 


where 


than 


which 


thank 


while 


that 


who 


the 


whose 


their 


why 


them 


will 


then 


wish 


there 


with 


these 


word 


they 


work 


thing 


world 


think 


would 


this 


write 


those 


wrong 


thought 


yes 


three 


year 


time 


you 
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VOC^^ULARY DEVELOPMENT FOR ADULTS* 



Thomai A. Rakes 



Most teachers realize that reading Is a complete process of obtaining 
meaning. While numerous factori affect the iuceesa or lack of achievement 
In reading, the development of an ample reading vocabulary ii essential. 
Vocabulary development has been asaoclated with other "drill'-skill" types 
of activities requiring rote learning and other somewhat less than stirring 
techniques. 

The presentation of new words and the need for enrichment eKperiences 
are all a necessary component of most reading lessons. Adult readers often 
find the application level of required knowledge to be too difficult to 
maintain a strong vocabularyg The following suggestions represent areas 
aroimd which appropriate vocabulary strategies may be developed within the 
structure of existing reading lessons. 

Multiple Meanings 

The development of a useful vocabulary depends not only upon the quan-- 
tlty^ but also the diversity of too^m words and word parts « The association 
©f mora than one meaning per word represents a primary channel through which 
vocabulary can be eKpanded, Practice exercises should begin using simple 
words in a variable context setting. For examplep students may be aaked to 

*Hil8 article was adapted from "Vocabulary Development! A Need for Associative 
HeanlngSp" Thraas A* RakeSp Barnell Loft^ Ltd,^ 1975* 
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fill In bi/iukii using n synonym for fiucli wordB au punh, run, put| tnkUj 
stop or othur actlpn-oricnted words. 
Example £ 

(Substitute a word for nice) 

1, "That ear is really 

2, "I'd like that new one." 

3, "You'd better be jto me." 

When Introducing vocabulary it is neceseary that adults realize the 
utility of words beyond the context of the story and their omi eKperience. 
At times a diacussion eilciting student contributions will be . sufficient , 
Other situations call for teacher or student--made eKercises applied at the 
ehalkboard using small groups or as a special study sheet « 

toalogles 

.Adults can enjoy language and if Introduced sequentlallyt the use of 
analogies can serve as an excellent teaching aid. Initial examples should 
ba prbvided In which answeirs are readily available. 
EKdmplst 

Circle the correct word* 

1. Moon is to night as sun Is to (day, bright) 

2, Wind is to sail as gas is to (fuel, car) 

3* Flower is to petal as tree is to (branch, leaf) 
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= - A second stage Ineludes practice In which answers are providGd but 

listed at the bottom of the page. 

In the final stage phrasGs would be presented without the aid of word 

to select from. Using key vocabulary from ceKtbooks and student eKperi-^ 
ences provicea a relevant and meaningful Instructional situation that may 
be adapted to many levels using varied content. 

Word Structure 

The use of affixes my provide maKlmura use from minimal efforts. Be-- 
ginning with common prefiKei (un, sub, dis, in, non) and suf fixes (ness, 
able, leas, ful) numerous words can be decoded. Many readers are fasci-- 
nated with new word parts and at times, tend to extend usage beyond anti^ 
clpated responses, "I feel unangered" or "I'm antimad." 

Suffixes may also provide an effective means of vocabulary development 
In addition to the typical use of ty, ish, ible, lous and other common end^ 
IngSj adults may benefit from more content related suffices. Following 
group discussions and teacher given examples, instruction may move to ex- 
arcises illustrating specific suffixes using ate, ion, i^e, logy, vert, or 
word parts* 
Example I 

ism ^ doctrine or characteristics of 

_lsm ^ banishment from a country 

^^^^ ^ medieval fora of government 

^ ^ ^ ^l^m ^ acts of a brave individual 
^ « ^ ^'^Ism « not believed 
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CommonaHLlcg 

Tlie final tGchnlque reprasants a combination o£ word slruciuru and 
cpnecpt association* "Find the comnon word or word part that all three 
words have in cormnon," 

Example I 

hand racquet base ________ 

The correct response is "ball" (handball, racquetballi baseball) - 
pound walk potato 

hand broOTi paper _____^„ 

box doll news __^_____ 

(^swersi cake, bag, paper) 

These and many other exainples niay be generated by learners in the class 
or shared among students in different classes. By providing two stimulus 
wordss the technique may be simplified* Further simplification would in^ 
volve placing the correct word at the bottom of the page. 

Example^ 

hill goat 
hopper green 
Qoie tlae 

(Answers: billy, grass, hard) 

The development of practical vocabulary should involve associative 

types of thinking which represent pleaiurable learning experiences. The 

use of multiple meanings, analogies, word structure and commonalities rep-^ 

reaant exploratory avenues through which vocabulary may be learned. Taking 
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the "dulls" out of vocabulary study could pave the way Co substantial gaine 
in Intarost and achievement. In addition to dccodJng and moanlnc sklllfv 
vocabulary represents the catalyst In all euccegsCul reading experiences. 

The following pages include representative activities that can be 
adapted to particular student needs. Thm exercises are only examples and 
intended to serve as models for constructing your own activities. After 
a tlmei students should be taught to construct exercises for use in the 
class « 
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MUTIPLE MEANINGS* Lavel I 

(Halp) 

DIRECTIONS.' Circle the right word in each sentence. 
EXAMPLE: a* Can you (help, here) me? 

b, I will (andp asslat) you* 
The correct answers are a. help and b, assist. 

1* Kiere is a place where we can get (ask, aid). 

2. You are of no (benefit, book) in the project* 

3* Could you (render, relieve) me now? 

4* Can we hope to (server save) the plane? 

St I am here to (promote^ promise) your efforts. 

6, They are here to (prevent, prolong) more problems. 

7* Hie soldiers arrived to (ride, rescue) the lost party. 

8. The nurse was on hand to (average, assist) the, doctor. 

*EKereises dealing with mutiple meanings are presented following the three 
step format suggested In the preceeding discussion. Although the content 
is elmilar the format of presentation is varied to enable its use on three 
levels of difficulty: Level I, easyi Level II, medium^ and Level III, Difficult 



MUTIPLE MEMINGS 
(Help) 



Level II 



DIRECTIONS: From the words at the bottom of the page, select the word that 
belongs in the blank. 

EX^LEt a. Can you me? b, I will ______ you 

Thm correct answers are a. help and b. assist. 

1. There is a place where we can get 

2. You are of no at all. 

3. Could you 



4» Can we hope to 
5. I am here to 



me now? 

the plane? 



6. They are here to 



7. The soldiere arrived to 

8, The nurse was on hand to 

assist 
ask 

render 
save 
prevent 
promote 



your efforts. 

more problems. 
______ the lost party, 

the doctor. 



artist 

benefit 

aid 

relieve 
prevent 
rescue 
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MUTIPLE MEANINGS Level 111 

(Help) 

DIRECTIONS i Read each of thG following sentences and fill In the word 
that means the eame or ncinrly the n/ime an the word "help'-, 
IJxQ same word should not be uaed more than onne. 

EXAMIMJCi a. Can you _____ fne? b. I will _____ you. 

1. There Is a place where we can get , 



2. You are of no • In this role* 

3. Could you me now- 

4* Can we hope to the plane? 

5i I am here to ^ your efforts* 

6. They are hare to ' more problems. 

7. The soldiers arrived to the lost party. 

8. The nurse was on hand to the doctor. 

AN^dOSEff Level II 

DIRECTIONS I Circle the correct word at the bottom of the page and write 

in the bland to the left of each anology below* 
EJ^ffLES: a* Tea is to drink as meat is to * 
b. Car is to dyive as plane is to . 



Hie correct words are a. eat and b. fly. 
1* Guns are to cowboys as bow and arrows are to 
2 4 Boston is to Has s a ch us e 1 1 s as Jackson is to 



3. Crop is to farmer as cattle are to 



Betsy Ross is to flag as Lincoln is to 



5* Old Glory is to flag as Uncle Sam is to 



6, Settlers are to colonies as residents are to 



7* Cotton gin is to Eli Whitney as telephone is to 
8# ^ Eagle is to Great Seal as stars are to _____ 

9. Flag is to waving as bell is to , 

10* Valley Is to hill as floor is to 



house Edison Aunt Susan 

ringing moon home 

flag Indians states 

0* Mitchell rancher roof U.S, 
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mm STRUCTURE* Level III 

DIRECTIONS: Fill In the correct prefix or word part which reflects the 

appropriate meaning deacribed on the rights 
EXAMPLE t -logy I the study of 

^* logys treatinent of the akin, hair and nails 

^* loRyi the study of animals 

The correct answers are a« cosmetology and b* zoologyi 

1* logy: the study of time. 

2' logy: the study of handwriting. 

3* lORV I the study of the earth* 

^* logy* the study of man's cultural beginnings 

5- logy I the study of word orgins. 

6* logy: the study of insects. 

7* l ogy : the study of the mind. 

8* logy * dealing with regret. 

9* logy I accumulation of works. 

10* logy t nature and causes of diseases » 



*The use of affixes i roots and wrd parts may provide practical and 
enjoyable sources for developing meaning oriented vocabulary strategies. 
Harris suggests a variety of high frequency preflKesj suffixes and roots 
for this purpose* See HOW TO INCREASE READING ABILITY p Albert J* Harris, 
5th edition, David McKay Publishers, Inc., 1970, pages 409--410. 
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COhWINALITIES 



Level II 



DIRECTIONS I Find the correct word at tho bottom of the page that all 
three word havo In common. Circle the Gorrcct word and 
tha blank. 
EXAMPLES I a. day spare night 
b* cake cotaage fresh 
The correct words are a. time and b. cheese. 



!• Bunker 
2* tea 
3» hop 
4« movie 
5 m down 
6. age 
7* civil 
8* light 
9« break 
10 « home 



ways 
down 
up 

maker 
green 
shine 



top 

house 

bottom 

bright 

stone 

glory 

cold 

coat 

come 

lord 



side 

dresa 

liberty 

and a tripes 

confederate 

man 

world 

head 

law 

fall 



law 

pepper 

land 

hill 

tea 

war 



old 

out 

bell 

red 

stars 

flag 



O, Mitchell 
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TEACHING MEANING SKILLS TO 
AmESCENTS AND ADULTS 

^omas A. Rakes 

Meaning skills Include those skills whidh sarve to direct a reader 
to an understanding of what Is read. These skills may be appropriately 
classlflad as follows i 

MeanlHR Skills: The reader will eKperlenee opportunities through which 

he/she may develop competency ±ni 

Literal Processing 

a* following directions 

b* saleotlng appropriate meaning for specific ^ords from given 
choices 

c* determining appropriate meanings for specific words 

identifying central Ideas In a paragraph 
e* identifying central Ideas in a unit 
£. locating factual inforMtion 
g* understanding sequential order in a paragraph 
h* understanding sequential order In a unit 

understanding the effect of punctuation marks 
j. understanding qualifying words 

k* Identifying declarative and interrogative santencss 
Inferential Processing 
a* drawing conclusions 

b» comparing specified information and other Ideas 
c. quantifying ideas 

d* Identifying cause-effect relationships 

a, identifying other relationships 

f* idantlfying appropriate meanings for specified words 
i* Identifying appropriate meanings for phrases 
h, Idantlfying appropriate meanings for santencas 
1. under standing the Improtance of quotation marks 
Projactlva Processing _ - 

a* dlffarantiatlng fact from opinion 

b, drawing conclusions 
c # making j udgamen t s 

d» relating what is read to self 

a. relating what Is read to others 

f * applying problem solving techniques 

gp using imagination 

h* making assumptions 

1. pradlctlng outcomes 
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Illustrative Information 

a. locating information on maps 

1. using a key of ledgen 

2, recognising rever.^, cities and other land marka 
3* Identifying and using scale 

4i locating placeg or other specified Information 

b. using charts and graphs 

it interpetlng specific information 
2, understanding a time line 
' 3. understanding progress aa shown on a graph or chart 

The iuccese of meaning skills instruction is determinate upon reader 
ability^ appropriateness of skills stressed, clarity of directions, format 
of the lesson and lesson content. The ABE teacher should be careful to in-^ 
sure that students are properly placed In the material to be read. Rakesl and 
Vonderhaar provide appropriate sources for placMent tnstrijmenta and tech^ 
nlquea« No student should be expected to read any material whthout first 
Insuring a minimal level of word mas try* 

Normally no more than two different skills should be introduced during 
a given instructional session* After determining minimal instructional needs 
m priority list should be developed for each student. Beginning with the 
most pressing meaning skill needs we should progress from skill to skill as a 
reader masters the preceding one. Attention to combining previously learned 
skills is needed to transfer and apply new meaning skills to reading assign^ 
ments. Adults will usually vary greatly in the mastery rate for Improving 
reading skills, A teacher should then* be alert to move students at a rate 
appropriate for their learning style* 

Directions should be written at the top of each page and always followed 
by a minimum of two examples. Clear directions written on a level congruent 
with that of the exercise will, along with accompanying oral dlreatlons, en- 
able each reader to obtain maKim^ benefit from each lesson. 

-Thomas A* Rakes, "Where to Begin," Adult Leadership , 19: February, 1971, p,255; 
Kathleen Vonderhaar, et* al*, Tests for Adult Basic Education Teachers « School 
of Education, University of Missouri-'Kansas City, February, 1975. 
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The format of a workeheet ur skills lesson can directly affect the level 
of diffiQulty* Ihe easiest format would include appropriate responsea in 
text or at the bottom of the page. To Increase the difficulty correct re* 
sponsea can be deleted from the page(s) entirely, A dual format allows for 
using the same content for multiple ability levels. To further diversify a 
skiila lesson the complexity of the content and number of items can be In- 
creased or decreased accprding to student needs. 

The following sample exercises can be used as an example illustrating 
adaptation of similar content for multiple levels. Many teachers have been 
auccesaful in helping their students construct activities for other students 
in class* Wille good questioning atrategles and a variety of meaning related 
eKarcises are important, there should be ample opportunity for guided reading 
for pleasure and personal growth. Reading to students daily and encouraging 
regular reading in magazines and newspapers will help provide a balanced de- 
velopment of reading abilities. 

^vel I 

Skyjacking 

DIHECTlONSs You are writing a report on a sl^jaeking. You are to use the 
following sources of information. Rank the three in order of reliability 
using #1 for the moat reliable. 

An account of the incident as it appeared in a local newipaper. 

The official court record of the skyjacker's trial* 

Audio tapes of speeches by congressional leaders during a political 
campaign. 
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Skyjacking 



Leval II 



DIRECTIONS I You are writing a report on a skyjacking. You are to uae the 
following sources of information. Rank the five in order of reliability 
using #1 for the most reliable. 

The report of an Inte^iew with the skyjacker after his arrest. 

The account of the incident in the local newspaper. 

^ The official court record of the skyjacker 'a trial • 

Wie speeches made by congressional leaders seeking re-election. 

The story told by a stewardess who mde her escape during the con-^ 

fusion caused by an eKtra refueling itop. Her account was handed 
down by word-'Of-mouth from one stewardess to another and finally 
published in the forffl of an article series by LIFE magazine. 



Skyjacking Level III 

DIKCTIONS: Assume that you must compose a tem paper on a recent sl^ jacking 
You used the following principal sources* Rank the six in order of reliabil- 
ity ( using #1 for the most reliable) and justify you^ decision in each case* 

The report of an interview with the skyjacker after his arrest. Thm 

interviewer was a man who saw his wife killed during the chase* 

account of the incident given a local newspaper shortly after it 

happened. The reporter, acting on a tipp had been present during the 
skyjacking* 

The official court record of the sky jacker's trial, 

^e speeches made by congressmen dtyrlng the political campaign to 

offer a bill to outline judicial procedures for skyjacking cases. 

^ Hie story told by a stewardess who made her escape during the con-- 

fusion caused by an eKtra refueling stop. Her account was handed 
down by word-of-mouth from one stewardess to another and finally 
published in the form of an article series by LIFE magaiine, 

Th^ meTOries of the sky marshall who arrested the skyjacker, published 

by the officer's son shortly after his father's death from bullet wounds 
suffered during the incident* 
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EVALUATING ABE INSTRUCTION AND MATERIALS 

Submittad by 
Robert Geeslin 



fe^^^^^y ^® dona to quickly evaluate an instructional method 

^&;^?WPprtirig materials? Yes, enough is new known about learning to 
pyp^;a^^;d^ of the requiraments for teachinef . Methods and 

|!<atj5rials^ examined for oartain attributes whi oh speed or 

■"^"iRte There are many subtle points on which the better 

' '^ifmay\ be examined to determine the most efficient methods* But 
sst method is to be described in terms of effectiveness and 




lency how many students one teacher can work with at any one 
h€3W rapidly the students learn, in short, „ the quantity and 
giiality of responses obtained. 



P ar ti cipan 1 1 



ants But Dr* GeeslinJ There's no such thing as a beet 
S^hqd, for teaching reading I After all, our students are all so 
Afferent. They won't all learn best from the same material! 



^:.^-::rVBll;- 1 wattt everyone to understand this perfectly: There ARE 
Sitter and poorer methods and materials for teaching* You, yourself, 
||ive said your students are all very different, one from another**! 
^QU^a^ydu expect, then, a method that treated your students just 
ilike to be as good as a method that allows for differences, such as 
int^-level skills or different rates of learning? Of course, some 
"ithods are better than others I 




Let's reach another agreement, too, about polishers, Pxablishing 
l^^iises exist to make money* All other concerns are secondary* 
^eiybM in the publiihing Indus t3^ whom I know personally has and 
|e#ps his job on one candition and one condition only,**he is 
aifcdfi table , The point isi don't trust those with vested interests 
|^|J:©11 you the whole truth* You evaluate the different materials* 
rou^'^decide which ones are better* You find the best method for you 
53;,your students* And that's what this is all about* •* learning to 
^fll, the difference* 

Reading Instruction is in 
f Three Domains 

& - ' 

Teadiers of reading are actually teaching in three distinct 
reas or domains* Most obvious is the area of WORD RECOGNITION. 
In fact, many teachera don't know there's more to reading than 
Meognizing the words — oh, and their meanings, which they call 
poab^lary building* Nothing could be furtiier from the truth than 
imiting reading instruction to word recognition, which I am going 
q \Gall "depoding" from now on. 



f.>£^v Decoding ig basio to reading, but it is not suffioiant. True, 
who eannot deaode the words in a passage eannot read 
L^gt^Pggg^g^f but^ there are two other types of information which 
PJ^f*^ 1=^-'*^^ processed before "real reading" occurs. 



The English language has an internal ■tructura called SYNTAX. 

.SpjB.a^iprs of the language use a syntax that varies according to their 

few ABE students speak the fonnal syntax as is used 
or the TV eonmentator. The ABE teacher may find it 
Jl^S?'^'?^^ to teach a formal or standard language patter to the 
-jJiSSelents rj part of literacy instruction. 



^p^^?^^?? addition to decoding and syntactic instruction, the reading 
"*1i^|''?*^®r must also teach the student to "think along with the author," 
^?(Sfet of cognative skills. This has traditionally been called 
^COMPREHENSION. 

P??',..' In summary, the reading teacher is responsible for three domains 
paecoding (word recognition) , standard languaglng (syntax) , and 
|/^ieon5>rehension (understanding) . 



Effective Instruction Requires 



K Three Steps 

1=^./- — ^ ■ 



. Please do not confuse the three steps of instructional sequence 
with the three domains. Each Instructional secant i&J each domain 
requins three steps , 



Mrs, Byrd's presentation of programmed instructional products 



'^^'(PIPS) finished with three steps which are included in each PIPs 

the insts'uctions or examples or "model behavior," (2) the 
jSipportunity for student response, and (3) provision for feedback* 
593-ifchpugh Mrs. Byrd limited her comnents to programmed rtaterialSi 

three elements are common to effective instruction* Evaluation 
IjOf ;an instructional system may begin with these three basic step^; 
^ekamin© the instructional material to see if they include a model, 
,|?©sppnse opportunity, and provision for feedback. Just finding all 



^ithree Instructional steps does not assure am adequate instructional 
^aterial. . .no, much more must be considered* However, if any of 
Wi<isir^three steps of the instructional sequence are missing, the 
^unit is not complete. 

{: STEP ONES MODEL. A model tells the student what to do. It 
^tells him how to be correct. It gives complete and reliable 
f information for completing the lesson. Three examples follow. 

t:-;: The simple model is most often used by teachers of reading. 
iOn© of the most commonly used is the naming process. When you 
?show a student a new word, you tell him what it isi you don't give 
:liints and wait for the student to guess. 
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id for sophisticatad skills and usually 
.sney in lubskills, Learninf hw to fly 
•iafit, Uia aontrole ara laarned^ then tha 
rith an instructor prasont; Wia student is"' 
liner. The Link trainer is a large box 
I is a lighted cockpit. The box responds 
itrols by pivoting on the gymbals, and the 
►ntrolled to dallver the sayma Information 
in an airborna vehicle* Through 
udant learns to land# take off, and 
g a multimillion dollar aircraft and 
ith " juntoo- jet student drivers . " 

ually use his reading skills for many 
imsalf from news magazines and textbooks, 
otlons, and he will read cautions and 
1 even read the greatest of all books, 
or Space-Ship Earth," the Bibla, In 
the student will t^ any ntmbar of falsa 
nd, as a last resort, /finally reads the 
her, cannot make your instructional settings 
lications. But you can, like the Link- 

You can provide purpose for reading the 
can provide materials in areas for which 
pose. 

The object of providing a modal is to 
h the student to learn. The student in 
7 how to respond to a large aircraft i 
how to respond to the printad messaga , 

iie that many instructional programs 
3sas are not designed to obtain proper 
ink with "was/were" is quite a different 
ja that is syntactically correct, and 
rom studying to pass the GEDl 

il to ai^lain, demonstrate, and sea that 
student begins to perform in the 
r is satisfied that laaniing is taking 
irefora, tiiat tiie teacher be sure that 
irtlnant* STODBMTS LIAWI TO READ by 
)onsas should be reading responses. 

Feedback informs the student of the 
mse, Corract responses are followed 
tnd incorrect responsas are followed by 
means (1) reward or (2) starting over*-- 
I, the instructor is not the only source 
idents recognise errors without prompting 
ly know whan they have performed correctly. 
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^tod Other sourMi of feedback inoluda reaponsas from othar students^ 
"©^lanations from refaranae matarialf answer keys, eta. 

Ono faetor Qritical to the produetion of rapid learning is the 
rqpportmiity to make a new reaponsa, a more perfeotad response^ 
'"ii,®--?^^^? the initial feedDback. Knowing this responsa to ba 
f litis factory, the itudent has more than "knowledge of results," he 
|has.:re£ined his answer wnd knows it to be proper* The following 
j^example is from the daeoding domain. The lesson te^ahea word 
i^^^^iti^^ >^ early stage. The axampla is fast paoad and follows 
|.th© instructional sequanee of model/response/feadbaak vary ridgadly. 
|,Ttie behavioral objective iai Given the printed word, the student 
;;^will recogniie it (as shown by his giving the oral fom of the word) * 

rr Example — Teaching Decoding 

" Model: Using flashcard material, the teacher shows the 

word to the studant, tells him what it is, and asks him to spall it 
from tha card, then to say it. By having the studant spell and 
jt^say the word, the teacher can be sura the student has looked at the 
I^WQrd and has heard it pronounaad. 



fe;; ^ Response I Tha word is mixed with other words of similar 

|a spelling and the studant is asked to point to it. A correct response 
rewarded with, "That's right." The flashcards are shuffled and 
iredisplayed (in a dif farant order) , and the student is again asked 



^^.'to point to the word. The second trial is to insure against a 
^^^••lucfcy guess" on the first trial. The flashcards are again 
; shuffled, and each is shown to the studant, one at a time. The 
student names the new word when it is shown to him. In most procadures, 
, the student can name all of the words . 

Feedback I If the student is unable to spall the word, he 
^ does not have one of the prerequisite skills for learning to readi 
S^that. is, recognition of the lattars of the alphabet. Such a student 
^Ifshould be taught the letters by a similar approach. If the studant 

points to the wrong word, he is told, "No, that isn't , that's 

- it again." At this point, the teacher knows that the 

student has not learned the word. Start over I Show the word, name 
|rit. Ask the student to study it, to remenfcer what it looks like, 
^to spell it to himself and to say it, to remember how it is spelled. 
nThe student may even be asked to trace the word, as in the Fernald 
/method. The ^response process is then repeated. 

If the . Student is unable to say the word when it is shown to him 
(he gives a different word, or gives the word when shown a different 
f one) , he is corrected and the choosing process is repeated, with 
,one exception I as each card is laid down, the teacher asks, "Is 
:this ?" If any error is made, the teacher starts over with 

a new model. 
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This is the way it sounds in a tutorial setting. The following 
i^s 60 seconds from a sixty minute lesson. 



ffig : Ti Look at this wordi it's *was*' Look at it and spall 



Ip 

^i.t-:;f6r. ine^ please 



Si was 

T.s What word is it? 
Sz was 



Tt Ok, let's sea if you can pick it out from soma other 
^Wprdi that look SCTaething like it* Here are four words; point to 
pleasa. 

Si (points) 

p,.- ■■■ 

. That's right* Let's t^ it again. (Reshuffles cards 

"and displays them.) 

St (points) 



1^ Ti Very goodi Now, let's try this. I'll show you these 

Ifwords and you tell me which one I'm holding* (Reshuffles the cards 
f Mid holds ona up*) 

St saw 

T: Goodi Now this one. 

S: was 1 

iV, j 

pi T: Very good! This one? ; 

' Ss has 

T; Good* ^id this last one? 

l\. S: war 

fir Ts Very good. It looks like you know them inside and out. 

|EKtansioni It is advisable to teach sight words by using as dis-^ 
^>^.teactQrs words that are similarly spelled/ as in the example above* 
Fo^ thig reason # many teachers like to teach four new words at a time. 
^The words are taught in a manner very similar to the above* The 
'first word is modeled, then the second/ -The student is given a chance 
to respond to these two words: "Which one is 'saw'? * * *Righti 
jWiich one is 'has'? * * .Right.' Now (shuffles) which word ia this?" 
fWhan the student has learned to discriminate (tell apart) the first 
two words r the" third is addedi and the fourth is added when the student 
[knows the first three. In this manner , the student is given continual 
sueaass and learns to discriminate words that might be aonfuiing if 
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iMmed in different lessons on different oacasions. This look 
mmyr^jox sight wordr approaoh is not as effective as others. It im 
i*i^f ^pJ^s^^iiif requires a ona-to*one, or tutorial^ setting* 
J^v^^^"^®^^^^^ helped a great deal by producing a machine 
M^^^ ^^^^ "read" a flashcard for the student. Such card readers 
^BS^l^wythe student to practice word recognition without a tutor. But 
ithey, are ea^ensive. 



^ card reader, the student selects a flashcard^ studies 
.^tlS^®^:^^?^' ^^y^ then puts it in the slot of the machine. The 

|?^^hine then repeats the word from a strip of magnetic tape (Uka a 
|tape recorder) . The student can, by using the machine, get hie 
'^|feedback without a human assistant. With a little practice, the 
^i!|fH^®^t can become so proficient at using the card reader that he can 
jeake^ a stack of "new words," use the card reader to give him a modal 
;as well as using It for feedback. 

To siaimiarizas good teaching requires a modal leading to the 
response to ba learned which is followed by feadback. 

Evaluative Criteria 

!• Instructional propriety 

;\2m Instructional relevance 

A. relevance of the model 
; B. relevance of the response opportunity 
iv, C, relevance of the feedback 



^v3. Format 

. A. allows entry at any level, at any time 
B. allows self-spacing (individualization) 
1^ . C. allows success (avoids criticism) 

|£4.# ' Readability control 

;/5. Interest level 

»;3-iv; =;•„'■ ..: • = . ' 

1; , ■ The Last Shall Come First, and the First Last 

7:1 " Discussion in Order of Increasing Importance - 

i:.. -i 'i - ■ ■ ' 

Interest level has been diacusaed and fifteen topic areas 
(which are of adult interest have been listed. Interest Is generated 
•and held by practical classes that produce visible achievamant. 
■Reading lessons should involve more actual reading than other types 
;d£ exercises, even if "formal English" is the primary target for 
^instruction and oral exercises are being used. 
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ffS?*.^^ ^f^ instruction is offered for incorreot responses. The new 
^ISwK " have all the attributes of a proper model (lee 



l*^*iB4^2®i®!f^? response opportunity" is evaluated in terms of the 
^Siir in the presence of certain stimuli, certain 

'SS^JSn^Sr T«^f'S^ rasponses elicited by the response 

JSSf^^i^^L 1? i?*a«nediate lessons, fragments of the total re? 
iSSSJL^LK 'H°^?*^ response opportunity may include a 

PfIS ;fL?^ f ° proper response than will be found in 

W^t lessons. But the response made must be the same as 

desired terminal response - and it is 
^fa^'^SSS"-* ^^^^ determines this similarity. The read- 

should be very sure that the responses being obtained 
are reading responses. 




• .5?^*^?"^® of the model may be evaluated in terms of its 
lfJ?^"L adequate for making appropriate responses. 

€? i ? model concerns how to respond,- another part concerns 

^Ona method of determining instructional relevance 
ii;^S ^o'^,-"^'0"9h the material yourself, just as if you were a 
^tudent. Any confusion will identify weak spots. Information 
pnacesaa^ for correct response may be contained in the model, but 

or reading difficulty may be so great that the student 
ISuL?2 «fJj Sf " ^" heartbreaking to see second level students 

5rSf^, ^i^^ directions or Instructions written on a fourth or 

in," ' 

ft:.', ' ' 

fk-o "|"J*^«^tlonal propriety" is a difficult term. It means "right- 

f.SU f ^^^^ "^^^^'^ taught is what ought to 

IJafSaSi; most difficult aspect of instructional 

•valuation, for it examines the premises of curriculum. Take 
|menio8 for example. 

ir"i«*'S?i^f i^ f wofS. attack skill, an artificial skill new readers 
M« to aid in determining an unfamiliar word. Phonics is not 
l^aaingi in fact, good readers rarely use phonics. 



it« J!i ™ ^ phonics should be taught as a minor skill, that the 
J^i^fif L * °^Pf?''f "J?** ^itinin the context of meaningful reading 
Bf-^^f w ^' f"^ that the organization inherent in the language 
52 if af. ^.^J"^^ grouping material in an orderly manner 

i*!*^^-. ^^^^ °* this inherent organizltion 
i®?i^?S#f ?Pf* advanced college or graduate students, as 
^tel. master and it is confusing, as will be obvious 

^ I *********** 

articliant; Dr. Geeslini I've been teaching for IS years and I 
now phonics is the answer- why, how else can a student learn to 

St'Si?"^ " ^""^ phonics? In fact, "ve had 

I i who are almost ready for the GED who've come to me and 
Bked me to teach them their phonics J Teaohinf phonics is not absurd 1 



"^"^"^^^ the lady who ballevea 

? ^* please eat togethar? You have a lot in 



*********** 



^^iVo«^^® aifflcult part of phonics instruction is "blending." 

,iwnding, as you may know, is «ie process of "putting together tha 
IS?*?L?ru^?? letters into global units (wordsf . " Let ul lJafuatI 
|;tthe instructional propriety of blending . 

dii^k^r^ti^ '^^^^^^ , What does it do? TO answer these " 

^SSthSI? ■ examine (attack?) a few words by the phonics 

Words 

f ■ ~ 

P about What is the sound represented by the 

I-. because alphabet letter 'a'? 

T S^^^f decide upon that sound? 

fff?* an ABE student make the swne decision 

" ?f«t without knowing such specialised words as 

"vowel", "syllables and "schwa"? 

vf^ ^at is the sound represented by the letter 

• IS 'b ' ? 

1= please m&t is the sound represented by the latter 

It^ltL 'o'? 'u'? 'f? Now, blend into a word... 

thought a. , .b. . .o. . .u. . . t 

: -["SL^?' procedure for all the words.] You can say what you will, 

Jf^z/ Slf °* pronunciations with the poLible exception 
'mi»CA4«C\ lu * pronunciations are distorted beyond recognition. 
^^SiS? I>,^"k^! process of "putting it all together." How is this 
tS^l L fS^^S K''^ "^^^ " on Sesame Street 

|SS.d\rnettrsl^^^^^ ^"-"^^ by working with word part, inl 

HOW are letter sounds blended? 1 don't know. Mo one I know 
f?™f' either, not one that works. So we see that the 
flSSiS Sill -^^Sf"**'^ for blending is high — it is a "much 



o£ tha ?«i?«v.i« teaching the student the "sounds 

-Ifll Li r^?^ programs claim. Actually, they all 

™ f? ^°^w °' ^°*1* exanple, the letter 'a' represents 

some 40 speech sounds. Here are a few of them i "Ask Caes" ablu? 
all weak and awkward arguments and what have you gained?" The 
phonics systems teach only two or three of these. 

a* m^^^J^^J^**^®*" ""^^^^ alphabet is 'b' and is representative 
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PlParticipant : "Buh . " 



g|frh=^:' .That's what phonica taaGhea, alright. However, it*s not sol 
t^^-^^^^^^ produaes MO sound. The sound you have produced is 
the schwa, the oonimon vowel* You have distorted that sound 
^^agf you began it. It is the fwiotion of the consonant to represent 
0^^^ distortion. You see^ aonsonants are not ■'soundable* " By 

vowel ^ you put the student in an awkward position. You 
|giye him a key to the language that doesn't work: , , .Or, at 
"least, doesn't work alone. If the removal of the distortions 
|(blending) was a fairly simple matter, there might be reason to 
teach the "sounds of the letters." 

P<C Recall, while we were "sounding out" Uie list of words, there 
g^as some diseusslon of which sound to use for certain letters (for 
l^those letters represent more than one sound) . If students are to 
^,use this system at all, they must have some way of resolving these 
||saiM questions. A way is provided for them, of course. The student 
pmay learn a set of rules which are supposed to detemine which of 
^fe^^ various sounds will be produced in various letter combinations. 

^f: I've never understood how a rational parson could expect a 
^student to spend several months learning the various sounds and 
i*?.^^. to attaak words by sounding and blending before he 

|has spent the year or two necessary for learning the rules that 
l^ell him which sounds should be produced and blended. At any 
|Mt@, it's time we took a look at those rules, or generalizations, 
'0hm student must learn. 

|;: There are many phonics rules, so many that I was surprised by 
|tiie nuBter when I first saw a compiled list. If you are curious, 
1^® .^.^^®, to look up Ted Clymer's article on the utility of phonic 
Iff^Mralizations . It puts a great many rules (generalizations) to 
ft^m smne kind of test we will use, below. 

The two most popular phonic rules seem to be: (1) in a closed 
|;syllable, two adjacent vowels represent the long sound of the first 
|(or "when two vowels go walking, the first does the talking by 
jiaying its name while Uie second is polite and stays quiet"), and 

in a word of CVCV type in which the final vowel is an 'e' and 
[]the preoeeding consonant is a single letter, the medial vowel is 
jlong. [Huh? Does anybody really teach that to a student who can't 
mvmn read? -Eds * ] 

f:: To test these rules, or "generalizations", you will need a 
newspaper article (or magazine, or any other printed matter) and 
the work sheet that follows. Examine each word to determine if 
its spelling confoms to either generalization. If so, test the 
word to tell if the generalisation leads to a proper or improper 
pronunciation. Tally the nuitijer of times the rules work or fail. 
If a word occurs twice (or e^^en more often) tally it for each 
Dccurrance • 
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(aenaralisatlQng 



m 



two vowels go walking..." 



'final • . " 



Works 



Does not work 



::v * Dr* Clymer found similar evidence that the rules don't work 
Mmm of them worked for only one or two words out of a millioni Some 
NBVIR workedl But some did work^ like the two-^vowel and flnal^e 
^les^ about half the time. (Suppose the rules you were taught worked 
pnly half the time — suppoaa you got a ticket for stopping at red 
Rights OR going on green^ you'd eoon quit drivingi) 

^J; Some of the rules worked conslsitently ^ of courae* Others 
forked 90% of the time/ 80%^ 70%/ and so on. Many teachers — yes, 
©yen Dr* Clymer — made an attempt to decide which rules to teach. 
Thay were sure of those v;hich consistently indicated a proper 
deooding procedure i they accepted some of the less consistent 
iniXas. Doubt has been cast on their decision^ however 

If you have gotten this far without feeling that the whole 
point has been missed/ then you will appreciate the difficulty of 
iyaluation of instructional propriety, ^ich rules to teach/ which 
mmm had enough utility to merit being retained in the instructional 
iystem are not the proper questions . 



" / Teaching decoding by the sounds-of-'the-letters technique is 
ippropriate if and ONLY if i 

1. The sounds and the rules for which sounds are 
associated with each letter and letter group can be taught, 

2* The sounds can then be pronouncad as recognit^able 
words « 
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^^^%-."So far, no one has been able to do either of these. The 
^I^Mtructional propriety for such lessons is zero, nill. 

phonics has been so popular that many^ many lesson types have 
^.been devised in addition to those which teach the rules, the sounds, 
|rahd blending « Some of these are excellent examples of inappropriate 
loins truction. For example a lesson for which the skill being "taught 
1/'^^ required as an assumed^ part of the decision-making process 
iVraquired in completing the exercise. 

Instructions I mark each vowel with a macron or 
breve • * , \ 

- j 

niacron 2. gospel 3. superflous 4, schwa 

|& Please note that students are in one of two positions on each 

items (a) the student does not know the word and completes the 
|:activity by (1) pure guess or (2) blindly following a "rule" or 
j^l (3) looking the word up in a reference source i other students 
kib) know the words and are able to pronounce them, thus can complete 
.the activity quickly and accurately and without learning anything. 



Floor Open for Participant Responses 



.^Fartioipanti Dr. Geeslin, you said earlier that you would hav^ 
i^iiore information on teaching beginners how to read,. Well, in the 
^r^system in which I teach, students are divided according to previous 
l^academia training and I get those with very low levels. What I'd 
||lik@ to ask is "Will you just start from the very beginning and show 
imm how you would teach these beginners?" 

1^ What I hear you asking is for me to show you the best method 
|r know for beginning readers. Yes, I can do that, but I 

must d6_ it rapidly — we have a lot more to learn about other systems 
land how to evaluate them. 

I- 

l^j? From the examples of teaching the look^say approach, you will 
j^yaeall I suggested using words of similar spellings. The reason is 
-^to avoid and prevent confusion. You see, if the student sees only 
^Worda that are quite different and very easily discriminated, at 
a glance you might say, he does not learn to examine new words. 
^|iOwaver# if he must carefully examine words from the beginning, he 
.l^axfns to pay more attention to the various spelling cues that de* 
tarmina the words. For that same reason, I begin students with 
Jflattars that are similar in appearance* By learning to tell 'm' from 
'■w* and 'b' from 'dV in the beginning, he will have no trouble with 
them later. 

I begin Instruction with letters of the alphabet* I choose 'm' 
and 'w', and teach them by the look-say associational approach (on 
•flash cards) alraady discussed. Then I add letter *e'. As soon as 
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lJ5?;=:S=- i-! .;:! ,- = ■ .. ... ^ 

^^l?". Mstesy is indicated, I shew the student that the letters oan be put 
^'/^ogmHimx.to aake words. Of eourse, the first two words are 
sfrYihd *we'. Meie are added to ^e flash oards and# ij^n laastery^ i 
n '>\'add the letters *b* and ^hS then the words *be* and *he*. niere 
tH5v;f^ 's% *she*, *tS "the*. At ^e end of the first lesson, 

^e;^8tudent knows 7 letters and 6 of the most owmnly used words. 
^The second lesswi introduoes the double«-es 'bee * , ■ fee ' # 'see ' , 
•wee S and tiie letters then 'a'. Not only do these letters 
also represent ^o more of the TOst ooimonly used words ^ one letter 
J^f Cbeeosies the vowel for ^e seoond group of words i the **-it' or 
l'^ faittlly. Starting witii 'amS yields Sam and ham « More letters 

5 sad words follows ■damS 'jS 'JamS 'rS 'rwiS 'IS 'slwn'r 

p ®P*f •PamS 'o'r 'scram' # and 'cram'* 

/ At this point I the number of possible directions for further 

instructim becoites very largei however ^ I 6o like to get a short 
Kl e*® pattern in next— to prevent overgeneralizatiori from the first 
r}v: two lessons. After all, all words containing an 'e' do not have the 
I ^^loiig e" soimd, I get the patterns from Bamhart and Bloomfield's 
f Letts ' Read, the Master Book , 

t also begin to have the students practice writing the letters 
, they are learning to reco^ize by having them write (copy) the new 
words. Almost immdiately, they are ready to write short sentences. 
Mat they can write, they can read, 

^ Such instruction causes an internalization, without the necessity 

47 of direct Instri^tion, of the sound-<*symbol relationships. The in* 
herent orqaniaiation of the language is my guide for grouping units 
tor^ instruction , 1 don't have to show tnese sophisticated concepts 
to the students, use them. 

On the third or four^ lesson (or on the second, if the student 
: already recognises the letters of Uie alphiUset) Z show the student 
r J^tte entire spelling pattern (words to be learned as a unit) , For 

eacAi word, Z give two or more oral models for the initial consonant. 

She; student responds to each "key word" by repeating it. Attention 
If is called to "the way the letters shape his mouth," 

He is then asked to "fix his mouth like he was getting ready to 
say the word *bead' (Uie key word) and hold it," Hhen he has com- 
: V pressed his lips, he is told, "Now 'read' ^is word*" Zf the response 
, is incorriict, then Z point out the rhyme between the two words and a 
third is presented. This process is continued throughout the pattern 
of words; each time, models are given, responses are made, and faed- 
/ back is carefully given. At the end of the lesson, the patterns 
; are reviewed as if ^ey were sight words. 
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pH Exampla of a Firgt Lesson 

rnlSU-^-^^--:--'^ Remember^ during the last lesson^ you named the letters 

ggSfor roa* Tonight we will put some of those letters together and 
IHIIlaarn the words they^ spell. Do you remember the name of this letter? 

lit? it 



Ti Yes. "E" as you hear in the words 'eat* and 'bead*. 
You say the two words and tell me if you can hear the 'a» in them. 

Si "Eat" "Bead" Yes, I think so, 

T% Ok. You remembar this letter? 

Si Yes, 'M" 

Ti Right. "M" is the first letter in the words, 'my, 
mad, and meat,' Say those three words and tell me if you can tell 
how you fix your mouth as you get ready to say the words, 

Bt "My, mad, meat," Yes, thay make my lips come together 

like « , . 

Ts Good, Wheneyar you see a word that starts with an 'm' 
you will know it starts lika that. Look at this word 'me'. You 
aan tell it will start like that because the word starts with the 
letter 'mS Now look at this word (writes 'we'); it starts with a 
different letter, . , 

Si "W" 

Ti Yas. "W" is the first letter in 'win, will, and weak.' 
See if you can feel the 'w' in the words, 

S: "Win, will, weak." Yes, 

Ti Good. Fix your mouth like you were going to say this 
(points to 'we*) word, and maka it rhyme with 'me', that is, so you 
end with 'a*. Go ahead, read the word. 

Ss "We" 

Tt Excallantl That's the Ideai Now try this one (writes 
•be'). It starts lika 'big or 'boy'. 

S; "Be" 

Tt Good. Now this one. It starts lika 'hit, house, and 

him', 

Ss "He" 

Ti Good, Hare's one that starts like 'ship and sheet'. 
Can you read it? 
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Ti Not quite. 'Sea' and 'sheet' don't start the same way^ 
^^^quite. Say 'ship and sheet' and see if you can figure out what you 
' did wrong* 

Si "She" (without the intermediate stepr above) 

Ti Of course I "She." Here's one that starts like 'this 
^ or them.* Can you read it? 

Si (Hesitates) 

Tl The word is 'the*' When you say it, you say 'thugh' 
like "The man*" 

St "Thugh" 

T; Right, but it is also 'the', like: "I saw THE man# 

-you know?" 

S: Uh huii. 

T: Now let's see if you can read the words as I show them 

to you* 

Proceed to deal with the words as if they were sight words, 
showing them to the student ona at a time and having him read each 
one, then isplaying all the words and having the student point to 
the correc word as you name it. 

The most conmon faults mong teachers attempting the approach 
for the first time are overcueing and undercueing. An example 
follows S 

Tl Good* Now can you read this word (pan)? [No model 

given* ] 

Bi (Hesitates) 

Ts It's what you fry eggs in. [Note the 'hint' instead 
6£^ a model* ] 

Si Oh. "Spider*" [Spider is a colloquialism for 

skillet*] 

Tl No. "Pan. " 

Si Oh. (Poor teaching is easily noticed by such 
dragging as this.) 

After, the first lesson, several variations are possible if 
your studehts already know the letters of the alphabet* A diagnostic 
approach i|e often takenr the word pattern tp be presented being 



; datermi from the words needed by the student for his first 
4 language exparienee story, "ME", Soma taachers begin a "linguistic 
- prograxn" such as Merrill's or Sullivan's on the third or fourth 
lesson* 

Continuing this system is straightforward. As the student en-- 
eounters a word he doesn't know, you make note of it and teach the 
pattarn, for if the student does not know one member of the group, he 
'has not internalized the spelling generality. 

It is true that the English language contains a few visual units 
: that can give rise to two (or more) oral expressions. When such 
words are encountered, the alternate patterns are taught in con- 
trast. For example I 



bead 


dead 


bear 


ear 


lead 


head 


pear 


dear 


read 


lead 


tear 


fear 




read 


wear 


gear 




bread 


swear 


hear 




dread 




rear 




tread 




tear 




spread 




sear 




thread 


i 


year 

clear 

shear 

spear 

stear 



By contrasting the alternate pronunciations for the same 
ypallings, you give the student a cue for remembering the pro^ 
nunciatlon of each word^ "Swear" is not so likely to be mis-- 
pronounced if the student has had the opportunity to learn its 
correct decoding as it is if he is taught the phonic rule. 

Participant: But how do you know if r-S'-a'd is /reed/ or /red/? 

- Well^ there is a coTOdienne in every bunch, isn't there? Look 
\ at this words wound» There is no way on God's green earth that 

you can tell if it means "injury" or if it is tiie action performed 
V with a clocks The letter configuration is the sane for both words. 

It is a true homograph and there are several more in the language. 
\ Truly, the only way to decode such words is in context, such that 
; the semantic domain (con^rehenslon) defines the word* 

Participant I Woll, how do you know whether /red/ is spelled 
r-e-a-d or; r-e-d? 

^at question deals with encoding Cspelling) rather than de- 
7 boding (reading)^ It falls outside our purpose. No conment. 

No^ that you have all seen the method e^lained, I'd like to 
demonstrate that it works. If I could, I'd flip a switch and make 
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you all non^raadars for a few minutes. Sinoe 1 cannot r 1 will 
translate a few words into a different alphabetical system and teach 
you the words, 

(A demonstration followed,) 

You have now seen the method I recoimnend. But we are not 
finished with our topic "Evaluation of Instruation and Instructional 
Materials for Teaching Reading*" There are still a number of gimicks 
used by soma publishers which should be evaluated. 

One publisher uses charts with letters printed in different 
oolo^s* What happens when such additional cues are used? The student 
laarris to read from the color ^ of course ^ since it is more salient^ 
or attractive of attention^ ttan is letter order or word configuration. 
Another ccmpany uses little pictures ^ called rebus ^ to cue resporiaes. 
Mid another group uses a different alphabetical system to make the 
phonlcg rules work, 
\ 

On pages 94 through 101 are an evaluation form developed by 
particippnts in thm 1974 workshop. There is a major ommission and 
a major error (alo^g with a couple of typing errors). Determine 
what they are. Correct them. Then revise^ adapt or adopts or reject 
each item. Add new items in areas neglected. 

Using the revised (your) form^ evaluate at least one material 
from each of the following catagoriesi 



A, Multi-level "kit" material 

B, Programmed material 

C, Auto-^instructional tool (egi card readers) 

D, Textbook 
1, Work --text 
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mmmm form 



H 



Evaiuator 
Date 



Publisher 



i of Material 



Thi watirial being evaluatid includes which 
of the following doniainsi 

______ decoding (word attack) 



syntactic (standard linguiging) 

seniantic (coinprihiniion of 
"knowledge content") 

jtjiiiitiHisiii 



Eviluator coniinentsi 



Hate material as a whole on the followingi 
COST 

A, ConsuiEable vs. permanence 
Can it be mide less consumablil 
Yis No 

E, Cost per student per lisson , 

C, ixpinsive hardware reguired? 



lifTEREST LEVEL 



Low- 



High 



Consider the following in judging intereit; 

♦Currincy of infontiation, 

*Is the information Ghallenging or is it 

ill "old hat" to the studint?" 
*Lifs is^iriinci of student and his ix- 

pressid interists, 

* (You might try using the matiriil your- 
silf , If it eapturiS your intirist, it 
will surely be intereiting to at least 
some of your students.) 



L Utility of contint for student' s life- 
style is 



B, Concepts; 

iybstruct"*"— ' 

thioritical, 
hypothitical 
(graphs, charts) 
(mori difficult) 



tangible 
contains examples 
(pictures, diagrains) 
(lasiir) 
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C. Is conceptual Mterial i progressive 
sepenci through mors thin one lesson? 



Oi Which of thi following cognitivi skills 
an divilopid in thi axircises? 

1, fflimory 4, application 

2, translition 3, inalysis 

3, intsrpretation 6. synthesis 

I, iViluition 

REMBILITY CONTROL 

A, Give pubiiihir's recomendad Isvel , 

B, Write average level deterniinid by 
fomiuli , 

C, Is Mtiriai eisler or more difficult 
than pi;tlisher suggisted? E^__^ D__ 

D, Choose the easy-appsaring siction.7.^ 
write lit saipli readabilityi 

1. Choosi the difficult-appearing 
section.. *write 2nd sampli 
rsadability.* ' 

Si^tricti 

F. What is the within-iiliction 
variability in reading 
difficulty? , 

G, Ligibility i 

it iizi of print . 

2, style of type . 

3, liiding . 

4, pility of pipir " 



SELF-PACING 

Low--—-—— — — — — — __-._.____-.-_._»»...-High 

1 2 3 4 

teicher directed units with barriers kits or nutiri'il prograined (thi 

(such is waiting for progriniffled in linear format studsnts can skip 
others to finish unit) iffiits) 



DECODING 



Modsl 



y 



Low ™' 

1 

noni or very 
sketchy 



■High 



directions; 
what to do 



3 

dirictions; 
what to do k 
how to do it 



4 

directionii what 
to do, how to do 
it, purpoie of 
activity 



5 



exact modsl 
(obiirvabla) 



1, Modil is aaiiir to read and undirstand 
than the task, 

y es n o 

2, Model is given for each differsnt taik. 

Vfis no 



3. Model ii self-explanatory i 

y es n o 

4, Model is adult oriented and su' table to 
life ixperiencii, 

yes no 



Response Opportunity 



Low— — — — - 



1 



irriiivint to inodel (not 
fisponie student is to 
liarn) 



2 

imediite (mians to an end^ 
step stuck in between) 



— —-High 

3 

identical (sanie as 
required skill - 
equivalent practice) 



Fsidbick 



1 _ 2 3 4 

no provision deliysd to litar simi initructionil instant - such as 

for fiedback instructional period - such as progrinmed materiil, 

period - "over-night" answer key for check- mechanical devices , 

Qorrection ing work that lights etc, 



^ew Model for Incorrect Responses 



LOW' 



m 



1 



correct answet 
only 



2 

additional in- 
struction but no 
new response 
opportunity 



3 

explaini rationale 
for various correct 
answer. No new 
responsi opportune' 
ity 



High 

^ 4 

additional in- 
struction and new 
risponsi oppor- 
tunity 



Low 



Reinforcing (Stroking) Quality of Fiedback 



High 



1, Is fiedback reinforcing? 

2. Is studint notified of progress on proper 
responses ? 



3, Reward! a) praise 



bj pleasuribli activities 



jis 



jis 
jes 
as 



no 



no 



no 
no 



^2 



3^ o 



mmm 



Low— 



-High 



1 

noni or very 
ikitchy 



2 

directions; 
w'- '.t to do 



3 

dirictionsi 
whit to do ^ 
how to do it 



4 

diractionsiwhit 
to do, how to do 
it, purpois for 



axict inodel 
(observable) 



OS 



1, Model is iisiir to read and understind 
, than thi tisk. 

Vii no 



2. Modal ii given for aaeh diffirint tisk. 



no 



3, Model is silNxplanatory, 

^ yis n o 

4. Model is adult oriintsd and suitable to 
life ixparianois, 

pB n o 



Rasponse Qpportunit: 



Low- 



--High 



1 

irrilivant to iiiodil (not 
response student is to 
liarn) 



2 

iniidiate (iiini to an 
end - step stuck in 
betwiin) 



3 

idintical (soe as 
reguired skill * 
equivalsnt practice) 



Feidbick 



Iiiiidiicy 



I(OW 

1 

no provision 
for feedback 



2 

dsliyid to later 
instructional 
period - "over-night" 
correction 



3 

siii initructional 
period - such is 
mswar key for chick- 
ing work 



High 

4 

instant * such as 
programnid idaterial, 
lechanical devicis 
that light, etc. 
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LOW' 



1 



Gorrect answir 
only 



New Model for Inoorrect Risponses 



2 

additional in- 
struction but no 
new responie 
opportunity 



_ 3 _ 

ej^lains rationale 
for various correct 
answer* No new 
riiponsi opportunity 



High 

4 

additional instruc- 
tion and new response 
opportunity 



Low""^ 



Riinforcing (Stroking) Quality of Fiidback 
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1. Is fii^ick riinforcing? 

2, Is itudint notified of progress on proper 
reaponiis? 



3, Reward i 



a) praise 

' b) plsaiuribli activitiis 



JIB 



no 



no 



jes _^ 

jis no 
vii ' n o 



SEMMfIC 



Model 



Low- 



1 



noni or very 



2 

directions! 
what to do 



3 

diriCtions; 
what to do I 
how to do it 



4 

diractioni! what 
to dO; how to do 
it, purpose of 
activity 



High 



exact iodsl 
(Obismble) 



1, Model is eaiier to rid and mdsritind 
than tiie task. 



no 



2, Model is given for each different tisk. 



3. Model is silf-ixplanatory, 



no 



4, Modal is adult oriented and luitabli to 
life ixperiincis. 



jii 



no 



;es 



no 



Response Opportunity 



Low-"- 



■*-Hiflh 



1 

irrilivant to lodel (not 
risponsi student is to 
learn ) 



interinediate (ineani to an end 
step stuck in bitwisn) 



3 

identicil do as 
riquirid skill - 
equivalent prictici) 



9 



Feedback 



1 

no provision 
for fiidback 



Imraidiacy 



2 

delayed to later 
instructional 
period - "over-night" 
sorrict ■ 



3 

sami instructional 
pariod - such as 
answer key for check- 
ing work 



'High 



4 



instant - siich as 
programsd niitsrialf 
michinicil devices 
that light, etc. 



05 



I 

dorrict answsr 



New Model for Incorrect Responses 



^ 2 

additional in- 
struction but no 
niw risponse 
opportunity 



3 



■-High 



4 



sMplains rationale additional instruction 
for virious corrict and new risoonsi 



answer , No new 
responsi opportunity 



opp^ 



Low-— 



Reinforcing (Stroking) Quality of Feedback 



1. Is feedback reinforcing? 

2. Is student notified of progresi on propir responsis? 

3. Rewird: a) praisi 

bj plsasuribli ictivities 



yes 



yss 
y es 



_no 
no 



no 



no 



mm 
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ADULT PERFORMANCE LEVEL MODULES I AN EXAMPLE OF 
CO^ETENCY-BASED CURRICULA FOR ADULT EDUCATION 



SuUDmitted by 
Harry E, Frank and Mel R. Holmes 



The outcry of criticism towards all levels of adueation in the 
70 's has been and continues to be for the need of a competency--based 
curriculum for students that enter the educational process. This 
currant appeal for a corapetency--based curriculum has been directed 
towards all types of educational programs ranging from remedial 
eduaation to graduate level studies. Since many of these educational 
programs fit under the colossal uirtorella of adult education, adult 
educators cannot ignore the consaquences of instructional competence 
and needed curriculmn innovation—accountability. 

There exists one area of educational research which may attract 
rhe attention of not only the professional critics but all adults to 
the demand for a curriculum designed to equip learners with the 
functional competencies necessary for success in our society. The 
Adult Performance Level Study conducted by the University of Texas 
(Northcutt and the APL Committee^ 1973) helped define a system of 
adult needs that can be demonstrated to be positively related to 
various measures of success in adult living ^ such as annual income, 
level of education, and occupational status. This body of research 
by implication has offered guidance for what should be taught in 
adult basic education programs. The sequential Adult Functional 
Cdmpetency Study (Northcutt and the APL Committee, 1975) attempted 
to answer the question, "How functionally competent are U.S# adults?" 
Their resaarch findings attest that overall, approximately one-^fifth 
of U,S. adults are "functionally incompetent" and approximately one-^ 
third of the adults "functioned with difficulty"# while nearly one- 
half demonstrated that they were "proficiently competent." This 
estimate is based on a representative national sample of adults per-- 
forming on indicators which cover five general knowledge areas; 
occupational knowledge, consumer economics, government and law, 
community resources, and health,., and four skill areasi reading, 
problem solving, writing, and computation* All APL estimates of 
competency are based on broad sectors of human behavior and their 
limitations must be kept in mind. But for the first time there 
exist a body of research that attempts to delineate what competencies 
are directly related to American measures of success — levels of 
income, education, and occupational status. 

The initial impaot of the total APL concept is reflected in the 
U*S* Comnissioner 's suggestion that "state educational agencies should 
plan to utilise the APL research findings to develop instructional 
programs designed to meet APL objectives" (Federal Register, Vol. 40 
No. 14, 1975). -Also encouraged are staff development which focus on 
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the translation of APL objectives into curriculum and teacher com- 
patenoias. For adult education, accountability is no longer a 
point at iaeue but a mandate for action. 



Early Responaes to Mandate for Action 

Since little has been polished about educational developinents 
related to the Adult Performance Level concept, it seems appropriate 
to review some of these efforts. These efforts should be applauded 
since many of them were developed independently and prior to the 
completion of the Adult Performance Level Study. In a sense they 
were "ahead of their time," A brief synopsis of these efforts 

follows : 

*The New York State External High School Diploma Program. . . 
has designed a flexible and credible supplement to the existing four- 
year high school diploma^ The diploma (the first to be awarded 
Spring, 1975) recognizes performance in the basic skill areas of 
reading and math and the life skill areas of consumer awareness, civic, 
and occupational/vocational preparedness^ The diploma rewards 
advanced occupational, academic, and specialized skills as determined 
by various assessment procedures. Some states i notably Oregon, have 
already begun requiring students to complete a series of adult life- 
related performance tasks before awarding certification of high 
school completion* 

*The New Jersey Adult Educator's Certification Project,., 
is conducting a study to determine the feasability of changing the 
certification process to include the issuance of the Adult Educator's 
certificate based on an evaluation of the candidate's actual per-^ 
formance as a teacher* 

*A joint project of the Mississippi State Department of 
Education and the Mississippi Authority for Educational Television... 
has resulted in the production of a practical and innovative educational 
program ON THE MOVE, The purpose of this program is to facilitate 
the development of the individual's coping skills in the belief that 
such a development will improve the individual's learning of academie 
skills as we lip A similar theoretical approach is en^odied in the 
Adkin's Life Skill Education Model developed earlier (Adkin's, 1973). 

*World Education. . .under a grant from the Division of 
Adult Education^ U*s*O.E., has worked with New York ABE progrms 
developing the Apperception--Interaction Method. The objective of the 
AIM Project is to provide learners with an opportunity to identify 
particular problems^ helping them acquire needed knowledge and skills, 
and encouraging them to take practical action to resolve problems 
which will provide a focus for ABE instruction which maximizes the 
usefulness of ABE classes to the learners (Irish, 1975). 
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Univ^t-^i4-^*^^S Appalachian Adult Education Center at Morehead State 
work wit^^ABE^r„fr®^°P®^ ggBiM-Skill Categories based on extensiv 
work with ABE programs and in public library services for dis- 
advantaged adults The coping skill categories are aroas in which 

ofevlrvdav Mvine"*^^"i effactively with the proSams 
?ft-f^^3f«^- ^' ^^"^^ educators can use the Goping Skills 
Ca tegories xn many ways, but probably the most £ u^KHtrS^ria^ 
subject areas for instruction and special programs. 

annotated Mhf-i Project. . .has designed an 
annotated bibliography of materials related to the apl general 

prSIucerbfl?! ^^M^ Matariat^'ilenlilLd are 

rJSf™Lz\*. including private companies, the U.S. 

Government Printing office, federally funded projects, school dis-- 

oSrLgSillSSns^^'^^'^^^' departments Of education/and 

activitie^^L^^.^h*"^.^^ APL=related educational 

activities comprehensive. A national effort to identifv edura*-,' onal 
^"-t"-^^ and programs related to the Adult pLfoJ^ance Level 
concept IS desirable. These cited examples of educational dSvelop- 

^f^^^d^ ^^"^ °* practice which seems to be entirely conlonant 
with the recent APL research findings irexy consonant 



The APL Concept! A Model for 
Curriculum Development 



r-^. f^^ ""^^^^ ""^^^ °' the APL study, was to use the 

firalSlt hSft"^^*'^ a structure for a competency-based curriculum 
frt,^i? i f®^^ education programs. Prom 1973-1975, experienced 
sS^er^lSstlrj participated in Auburn University Adulf lIuSa^iL 
™«^? J S""^®^^"^ Follow-up workshops to develop instructional 
modules based on tasks identified by thS APL study as nlcesJaJy com- 

modul«^i'°f ^^5 ^^^^^ ^^^^ t° 1"^- InJt^uctlLIf 

modules developed and published were designed around five general 
knowledge areas: Occupational knowledge, Consumer EconomiS?S|alth, 
Government and Law, and Community Resources. The process employed 

the Sid-exS^.ffnJ'-SP instructional modules involved l^l^only 

tna field-experienced adult educator, but also many profession-, i ^ 

cSlfK°'^'"^' including deans, faculty, graluatf slullnis' ?Jl 
eonmittee personnel, U.S.O.E. regional staff, and st«i=P SLst.*^ 4- 

If^f groupf^fk ^""T i-tituti P.ykcipiis^y li^iSfi^^r' °' 
lenerif knowi^^^ ^^^ing responsible for one of the five 

general knowledge areas defined and identified as being within his 
area of expertise. After the completion of the instrultional m^J 
the^complete series was entitled Caree?_Educ|ty^ "if^Jf' 
strLf?«nJt°^*i competencies needid^ adults emphasized in the in- 
structional modules has important implications for caraar decision- 
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making and role acaomplishment for adults # the term "caroGr Gducation" 
was choson to entitle the modules. 



Each inetructional module incorporates within it's specific 
content area three components: an instructional goal, performanuQ 
objectives, and performance tasks. The first component of the 
instructional modules is the instructional goal, a broad description 
of the capability which the functionally competent adult should possess 
for that particular knowledge area. For exMiple^ the instructional 
goal for the Government and Law Module is "to promote an understanding 
of society through government and law, and to be aware of governmental 
functions/ agencies, and regulations which define individual rights 
and obligations." 

A second component of the instructional modules is the per^- 
formance objectives, which help to operafcionally define the in- 
structional goal and some degree of mastery of these objectives is 
required for true functional competency, A performance objective 
of the Government and Law Module is ''to understand the relationship 
between the individual and the legal system. " 

The perfor?,nance tasks are the third component of the instructional 
modules and are a series of situation-specific requirements necessary 
for Satisfactory performance objective accomplishment* A per-^ 
formanca task which will enable the student to complete the Government 
and Law performance objective of "understanding the relationship 
between the individual and the legal system" is "to become familiar 
with necessary legal terminology.-". 

Another structural dimension of each instructional module is 
that the nucleus of each module (the content area of knowledge) 
places at the instructor's dispojal^ an outline of instructor and 
learner activities/ and suggested resources needed to implement 
; these activities. This structural format of each instructional 

module coincides directly with the current version of the APL des-^ 
cription of competency objectives (Northcutt ahd the APL Committee, 
1975) , 



Module Effectiveness and Implementation 



A critical question for any curriculum innovation is can the 
ohange in curriculum content congruently reflect change of behavior 
in the learner? In an attempt to measure learning effectiveness of 
the instructional modules^ certain procedural strategies were 
employed in field situations (ABE learning labs)* A sample of the 
instructionaLmodules were distributed to as^perienced ABE instructors 
in selected educational settings. Each instructor had the flexibility 
to select and implement module tasks appropriate to his/her learning 
Bituation. Each instructor then analyzed the following aspects of the 
module tasks i application to specific learning situations, 
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identifioation and utilization of appropriate resources^ and 
determination of criteria for selection of specific module tasks. 



^fter a considarable number of instructional hours, the apl- 
eKpeiiteneed ABE instructori ranked particular tasks within the five 
ganari)! knowledge areas according to learning effectiveness. Criteria 
for the overall learning effectiveness of the selected tasks werei 
CD ii)structor's perception of the need for the selected task, (2) 
.learner perception of the need for the selected task as expressed 
through observation, case study* discussion, and role playing 
activitias, (3) availability and aoceasibility of APL-related re- 
sourdes to supplement learning activities such as resource persons, 
books /r pamphlets, visual aids, etc., (4) critical incident-to-what 
extend did the learners have a auddan and important real life need 
metp fi Over SO instructors responded to each criteria by subjectively 
ratingf selected module tasks as either "high" or "low" based on the 
aboveA criteria. The field test results are summarised in Tables A 
and pages 109-^112. 



An objective of field testing was to determine which criterion 
would most likely determine if an individual instructor would use a 
specific task. Prior to the actual fiald--testing of the Career 
Education for Adults modules, it was the general consensus of the 
workshop participants (mostly ABE teachers) that the learner •s per- 
ception of the need for a selected task should be the most inportant 
ariterion for selecting that particular task. But after utilizing 
the modules in real life situations, the most important criterion 
for salecting a task was the availability and accessibility of 
learning resources to supplement the teaching of the task. In other 
words, to implement this APL-based curriculum effectively, resources 
(including resource persons, books, pamphlets, visual aids, etc.) 
ware considered more important than student needs. This change of 
attitude has several implications. 

The typical part-time ABE teacher using the APL-based modules 
tends to rely heavily on prepared resources available to him because 
the five general knowledge areas include material which is unfamiliar 
to him. This behavior on part of the ABE teacher is not surprising. 
The typical ABE teacher is usually a full'-time elementary or secondary 
instructor willing to teach the traditional aspects of that curriculuin 
on a part-time basis to adults. Therefore little preparation if any 
is done prior to his entering the adult classroom* Because most 
elementary and secondary curriculum does not focus on adult life- 
related tasks, the ABE instructor cannot effectively implement thr^ 
APL-based modules without professional preparation. 




Implications for Curriculum Implementation 
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• 4-^.^ second and probably most pervasive implication of the field 

apparent necessity of in-service training for 

, potential instructors of any level APL-based curriculum. Certainlv 
.elementary and secondary schools have a responsibility of making 
available curricular offerings that would enable the student to be 
„fS^^^.°S? fS^PfJ®"*" ^" society. The Adult Functional Com- 

■ Sr^S^Sj^ ^S^,**'^^^ committee, 1975) indicated that 

wfrrai h«i^..| the adults holding a bachelor's degree or above 

were at best functionally competent." Undoubtedly the idea that so 
""fny professionally educated adults at best "function 

difficulty" IS a hard pill to swallow for us as educators . But 
even if we as educators assume that none of these "marginally com- 
fh« college graduates are educators, all disciplines involved in 
the business of teacher education should be willing to re-evaluate 

i h^S^f Educational ideologies may soon be measured by 

how well they aid the educator to meet the college student's life- 
reiatea needs. 

In summary, the Adult Performance Level concept may be a major 
educational breakthrough for determining what competencies adults 

1??^? success in life. For adult education, a new foundation 

w ? le""3.ng can now be constructed. Some approaches to 

buildin|_this foundation have already begun and include external high 
school diplomas, special ETV programming, state staff training, and 
a variety of others. The Career Education for Adults modules is an 
effort to establish a new curricula foundation for ABE and other 
continuing education programs . Adult education institutes , £ ollow- 
, up workshops, and field-testing procedures are methods that helped 
, provid^, a blueprint for building the foundation as well as a means to 
check Its ability to stand the test of meeting real life needs. A 
consolidation of these and other efforts should certainly help adult 
: education meet the mandate deadline for completing this challenging 

task of furnishing a comprehensive competency-based curriculum for 
. . educational and community organizations Interested in lifelong learning. 
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> Hlghset Ranking Tasks As Parcelvad by 

fp ; ; topsrienaed ABE Teaehers 



OcQupatlooal foowladga 

^ -. ^ " ■■ 



To list dlvsMS sourcss of job InforMtlon which can lead Lo 
tlr «ipl©ymentj such as word of mouth, mployaant agencies > nawa- 

tr papars, ate* 

'•J'' - 

2. To ba abla to complata saaplaa ©£ job application forms as 
complataiy as pQsslbla» 



7 3. In discussion^ to chart tha advantages and disadvantages of 

gaining amploymant through various kinds of agancias and pri- 
vate employars. 

I To list do's and don'ts for the prospactiva ^player in the 
Intarvlaw situation (a#g,p drassp bahavlori ate.). 

■1:. S, To be able to writa a complata rasuma to be usad In aaploymant 
appileation procaduras. 

I' 



Constmar Economics 

fiv — — — — 



. .... 

. !• To acquire basic information on buying and using food stamps 
kty; affactivaly. 

2. Using sraplas to parform tha folloid^ngs (A) fill out daposlt 
slips 9 (B) calculata an account balanca given entry and with- 
drawal amounts. 

^ - 3. To datarmine how large voltma storas can sell products at a 
, lower price than small s tores « 
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4* Using odmmtmt and gallons of gasoline flguras to Calculate 
gas mllsaga for private cars* 

5m To datamlne the sa^lces offered by various seeounts in 
order to aeleet the best Qhecklng and savings aecounts In 
aoQordance with individual needs. 



Health 



1. To list various homa safety measures (tub aats, night lights, 
care with elaatrlQal appllanQes and fuses, sturdy stapladders, 
ate.). 

2* To read llteratura from various kinds of health agenQlas In the 
cossmnlty (e.g., birth control ollnlcSf V^D, praventlon and 
traaAent centers I drug and alcohol abuse clinics, ate.)- 

-- , ' ■■ 

3* Using avallabla literature and rasourcas, to list nutritional 
raqulrttents. 

4# To list soma of tha fire hajarda In tha home and oar and to 
axplaln how bast to prevant or deal with thema 

5« Using available hospltalliation pollaias, to understand words 
relating to various coverages, dlseasas, treatments p etc^, and 
expansas Involved, calculata costs and fees. 



Community Resources 



It To list funding sources of given services, 

2« To list senuces available In the surrounding vicinity, 

3« To understand raqulrraents to be met in order to apply for 
various se^lces, 
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^^^^S^'^^ aware of sa^lces offered by public llbrarlas and how 




siOTDf.rlM of literature relating to eligibility re* 
^^^fl^y^ft^^®^*^^ for cOTmon servlees such as Medicare, Social Se- 
^^^5^-|?curity> Unemployment Compensation, etc* 

_ - '_ - - ' 



Governfflent and Law 



^gv.^ : — 

■^^tH'Jr;.! , To know how and when to obtain a lawyer. 



To list ways in which the Individual can Influence the govern- 
ment through his rapresantativesi Including such methods as 
writing a letter to his representatives mod becking familiar 
with reliant Issues of the day* 



To become familiar with necessary legal terminology « 

To list several examples of laws which apply to everyday life 
and learn why these laws exist. 

To list some ^ of ^the agencies of govermient which regulate 
econ^lc activities* 



The criteria for selecting these particular tasks were ranked by 



ii/t , order of importance as follows i 



TABLE B 



Criteria For Selection of Tasks Ranked 
In Order of Importance As 
Perceived by AFL Experienced ABE Teachers 



!• Availability and accessibility of resources (includes resource 
persons p books I pwphletsp visual aids, materials for construct- 
ing teacher made resources, etc.). 
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ERIC 



2. CriClcal Incident - To what extent did learners have a 
sudden and important real life aeed met. 

3. Perception of learner's needs as expressed through group 
V aetivitles (Exi dlacuaalon, role playing, observation 

case study, etc.)- 

4. Teachers perception of the ^eed for the selected taslt. 

5. Learner's perception of the need for the selected task 
as expressed through individual means, (Exj through 
the use of tests, conversation, observation, case 

"r, etc.). 
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